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NOTICE TO WRITERS 


We welcome contributions from our readers. In 
every issue we publish teachers’ and administrators’ 
articles reporting improvements, experiments, and 
successes as achieved in their schools. Many of our 
readers have accomplished things in classrooms and 
in school systems that should be known in thou- 
sands of other high schools. 

Our preferred length for articles is 1,000 to 


2,500 words. We also welcome items reporting good 
but minor ideas in 50 to 600 words. In addition to 
fact articles (which need not be dull or prosy) we 
invite articles of controversy, satire, etc., on second- 
ary-education subjects. Typing should be double- 
spaced. Keep carbon copy and send us the original. 

Address manuscripts to The Editor, The Clear- 
ing House, 207 Fourth Avenue, New York 3, N.Y. 
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A study involving 
112 “plow horses” 


Just Try to Find Time for It! 


By 
C. W. KAMMERER 


HIS AUTHOR Is one of those “race horses 
T with plow-horse duties” mentioned in 
an article published awhile back in THE 
CLEARING House." In fact, the records show 
exactly twenty years’ service as a depart- 
ment head. 

Twenty years of experience should give 
anyone the authority to speak on the prob- 
lems of the department head and present 
factual evidence about his job. In addition, 
the writer has served for six years as presi- 
dent of the Department Heads and Coun- 
selors in Detroit. The facts obtained from 
a survey conducted by the Association serve 
to buttress the arguments that the depart- 
ment head is the most overworked and un- 
derrated person in the school system. Mr. 
Axley’s article? struck a responsive note. 

The officers of our association requested 
that a survey be conducted to see what there 
was locally to the “plow horse” idea, 
so in May 1947 we conducted a survey 
among the intermediate and _ high-school 
department heads in Detroit. All depart- 
ments in the comprehensive and technical 
high s. .ools are represented in the returns. 
A compilation of the high-school group 
(19 schools) has just been finished. These 
schools range in enrolment from 1,000 to 


*Lowry Axley, “Head of Department—A Race 
Horse with Plow-Horse Duties,” THe CLEARING 


House, January 1947, pp. 274-76. 
* Ibid. adit 


4,300 pupils. There were 26 different ques- 
tions on the questionnaire, and some of 
them had several parts. Some of the findings 
are presented to substantiate the plow-horse 
idea. 

There are 133 heads in our high schools 
and 112 of these responded. This was 84.2 
per cent—an unusually high response to a 
questionnaire. It certainly helps to make 
our conclusions more valid from a local 
standpoint and to corroborate the previous 
findings and statements of Mr. Axley. 

The median number of years served as a 
department head is twelve. Of the 112, 
nineteen teach three classes a day, 68 teach 
four, and 17 teach five, with two teaching 
six. Four seems to be a “standard,” but how 
it was arrived at, no one knows. A number 
of heads also reported that their teaching 
load was higher than that of some of the 
members of their departments. And it 
should be remembered that many heads 
have additional assignments, such as home- 
rooms, hall duty, and lunchroom duty, in 
addition to the teaching load. In only a 
few schools are they free of these duties. 

Moehlman! in his comments on trends in 
secondary administration mentions that the 
position of department head has not grown 
into one of active responsibility for direct 

* Arthur B. Moehlman, School Administration. 


New York: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1940, p. 
575- 
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supervision in the large urban school, while 
in many of the smaller high schools, it has 
just degenerated into a salaried title. Al- 
though we are termed “master teachers” 
and supposed to test and supervise to im- 
prove instruction, the amount of time avail- 
able for this important phase of education 
is negligible. 

The number of teachers in a department 
varied from none—in a purely administra- 
tive department—to 34—a high school in 
itself. The medium number in a depart- 
ment is ten. Imagine handling a school of 
this size and teaching two or three classes 
every day, plus all the other multiplicity of 
details. Something has to suffer and it is 
generally the improvement of instruction. 

Seventy-eight of the heads teach an extra 
class or two when a teacher is absent, and 
many times we do not have a substitute or 
the substitute is late in arriving. One hun- 
dred seven of the 112 prepare the schedule 
of classes, the teachers’ programs, and adjust 
the classes in their departments. These are 
truly administrative functions that have 
devolved on willing souls and able shoul- 
ders. No wonder some heads have lost their 
enthusiasm. 

Ninety-four said they meet with their 
principals to discuss departmental matters. 
Sixty-nine of these said their opinions were 
frequently sought by those in charge of the 
high schools, 53 said their opinions were 
occasionally sought, while no one said his 
opinion was never sought. This shows that 
frequent and good use is made of the spe- 
cialists in their fields. Sixty-three reported 
that at the time of this survey they were 
serving on some committee in their own 
fields. 

The department heads were asked to list 
the various programs and drives they had 
been in charge of during the past year. 
Eighty-seven separate assignments were ac- 
tually listed. These represent a compilation 
or classification of the kinds of duties or 
activities. The heads seem to be quite ac- 
tive and are called on to assume responsi- 


bility when the principal must delegate the 
duty. A sample of the type of activities 
listed means a continuous program of some- 
thing to do throughout the school year. 
These duties are listed as follows: 

Chairman of essay contests of all types— 
such as those sponsored by Kiwanis, Rotary, 
American Legion, Hearst papers, Civitan, 
Veterans of Foreign Wars, D. A. R., and 
many contests on local topics sponsored by 
local clubs. 

Concerts, music programs, auditorium 
song assemblies, musicals—either to be re- 
sponsible for the business angle and the 
ticket sale for these or to produce them. 
Plays, senior class, dramatic societies, vari- 
ety shows, carnivals, and speech contests. 
Campaigns such as old-clothing drives, pa- 
per, safety, smoke and rat, infantile paraly- 
sis drives, Christmas and Easter seals. As- 
sembly programs for all special occasions, 
holidays, class day for seniors, commence- 
ment arrangements, United Nations, inter- 
cultural groups, and athletic rallies. School 
newspaper, school annual, school flower 
shows, lost and found, 12B and 12A spon- 
sors, 12A awards, student council, faculty 
representative, senior elections, senior ral- 
lies. Athletic assignments such as football, 
basketball, and baseball. 

The department head seems to be an ex- 
cellent medium for the collection of dues 
and money for educational associations. 
The ease with which he can reach his teach- 
ers plus the fact that he is apt to obtain the 
money quicker is used to advantage when- 
ever collections are in order, and these are 
numerous, If a department head does not 
do it—the counselor does. This duty seems 
to remain in the “family,” the only change 
being that a different department head gets 
it each year. 

The department head collects money for 
club memberships such as teacher organiza- 
tions, educational and __professional— 
M. E. A., D. T. A., special and technical 
organizations and clubs. Every phase of 
teaching has numerous special groups, club 
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organizations, and professional magazines, 
and the number continues to grow. The 
head collects for school flower funds and 
gifts, special awards, for all charity drives— 
community fund, seals, Red Cross, for fac- 
ulty parties, picnics and teas, and all local 
school activities that the faculty sponsors. 

Unquestionably, each department has its 
particular duties and extra jobs. The 
health-education department, we know, is 
called on for extra time for all games and 
athletic contests, the music department for 
after-school and evening performances, the 
English and social studies for participation 
in essays, speech contests, debates, etc., the 
commercial for all that extra typing, mime- 
ographing, etc., that the school autharities 
and other departments demand because it 
is free. The department head bears the 
brunt of all these extras because the ad- 
ministration holds him responsible. All of 
these duties are in addition to the regular 
teaching and the supervisory work of the 
head. 

The heads are called on to recommend 
teachers for promotion, but the matter of 
transfer is handled entirely by the principal. 
And the heads are frequently called on to 
circulate petitions for board members, 
which seems rather far-fetched—like taking 
advantage of the “willing horse.” Certainly 
such a duty as circulating petitions for 
board members is hardly a justifiable one 
for department heads, especially for a mas- 
ter teacher. Almost all of the heads reported 
that they selected library materials, ordered 
bookstore supplies, made out requisitions 
for supplies, and checked in the supplies. 
All of this calls for extra time that might 
well be used for supervision. 

Here is an interesting question we asked: 
Give the number of Saturdays and evenings 
spent on school functions per semester. 
There was a range of reports from eight 
heads saying they spent two evenings per 
semester to one who reported 34 evenings. 
The median was ten evenings, and fourteen 
reported this. This means one of several im- 





EDITOR’S NOTE 


Theoretically, a department head is 
supposed to provide leadership and su- 
pervision for the teachers in his depart- 
ment. But according to this study of 
the functions of 112 heads of depart- 
ment in 19 Detroit high schools, the 
heads find themselves faced by such a 
mass of detail work and small chores 
that they have little time left for the 
exercise of their office. In this article 
Mr. Kammerer tells what causes the 
trouble. He is head of the commercial 
department of Central High School, 
Detroit, Mich. 





portant things: the head has too much of a 
teaching load (four classes plus other duties) 
and must perforce do certain tasks at home, 
or it may mean the administration has 
placed certain procedures on the “plow 
horse” and these must be done outside of 
school. A description of some of these duties 
would hardly permit of criticism that the 
head is not functioning. The wonder is that 
he functions as well as he does. 

Many heads reported that they had to 
work Saturdays, evenings, or summers to 
supplement the family budget. This is quite 
in keeping with the many comments we 
have read and what we know of teachers’ 
salaries. In spite of the recent raises teach- 
ers have received, the cost of living plus the 
income tax forces many to seek additional 
revenue in other fields. All of this makes for 
an unhealthy condition for those charged 
with the headships. Many reported that 
had they known when they were appointed 
what was expected of a head, they would 
have rejected the position and devoted their 
entire spare time to earning more money. 
A sad commentary on teaching. 

The heads take an active part in sponsor- 
ing extracurricular activities in a compre- 
hensive high school. Three reported one, 
17 reported two, and eight reported three 
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outside activities, such as club work, cam- 
paigns, school publications, class sponsors, 
and contests. 

The heads were asked to list their ad- 
ministrative duties. One hundred eight dif- 
ferent duties were reported. Space does not 
permit a detailed listing of these, but this 
number gives an excellent idea of the worth 
and value of the department head, espe- 
cially when the principal must assign cer- 
tain duties to a responsible and capable 
person. He knows that the department head 
has that “know how” to execute these as he 
would like to have them executed. For prac- 
tically all of the heads there is no such 
thing as the number of clock hours per day. 
They remain on the job until it is finished. 

The picture here presented is not in- 
tended to be indicative of practices through- 
out the country because I have made only 
a local survey. Axley’s study was extensive 
enough to establish proof of his conten- 
tions concerning the department head's 
status. My studies substantiate his findings 
and also give detailed analysis of some of 
the plow-horse duties. 

Detroit is one of the cities wherein the 
department head is given a definite ranking. 
He is a definite part of our educational pat- 
tern. One need not stretch the imagination 
very far to conclude what the status of the 
department head is in many localities where 
he does not have the ranking that we enjoy 
in Detroit and in New York City. It can 
be said that the department head has a defi- 
nite place in our local educational arrange- 
ment and that our immediate superior (the 
principal) is quite appreciative of our value 
and worth. 

The department headship has been the 
target of attack and criticism on the part of 
educators. Moehlman* has devoted very 


* Ibid. 


& 


little space to an analysis of this task, but 
he does give the reason for its failure—a 
lack of administrative understanding and a 
sound philosophy of secondary education 
on the part of the secondary-school princi- 
pals. Douglass* speaks in generalities and 
talks glibly about how the headship in a 
majority of schools no longer existed or was 
a position of nominal responsibility. He de- 
votes a sum total of exactly two pages to this 
position in his book. He has never served as 
a department head—neither has he thor- 
oughly investigated the position. 

I grant that in many cases this position 
has been given as a reward for years of 
service. This, like any other reasons for the 
failure of the department head, is due by 
and large to the shortcomings of those 
charged with administrative and educa- 
tional leadership. How many of them can 
truthfully say they have done something 
for the field instead of pointing out our 
shortcomings—shortcomings which are 
traceable to administrative myopia? Fortu- 
nately, many of the principals in our De- 
troit schools have an appreciation of the 
value of the department head because they 
at one time served on this level. 

Just as long as the department head, who 
is a specialist in his own right, is weighted 
down by a multiplicity of details and as- 
signments instead of being given the op- 
portunity to use his specialized training, 
he will continue to be a plow horse. Do not 
blame us for the confusion. It is to be hoped 
that further interest will be generated on 
this whole question of the department head- 
ship and that further research will result in 
a delineation of the duties and responsibili- 
ties of the head. 


*Harl R. Douglass, Organization and Adminis- 
tration of Secondary Schools. Boston: Ginn and Co., 


1945, PP- 57!-72- 


Teaching what is known as citizenship to high-school pupils these days is largely a 
matter of teaching them not to act like adults—The Nation, quoted by WILLIAM Isaacs 


and Jutrs Ko.opny in High Points. 
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MASTER TEACHERS: 
A Program of Graduate Study 


By LEO W. JENKINS 


HE GENERAL objectives of graduate work 
Tin education should be threefold: (1) 
to inspire and educate potential leaders so 
that they can assume new positions of re- 
sponsibility when present leaders retire, (2) 
the preparation of outstanding people for 
careers in research, thus enabling the less 
gifted to enjoy the results of newly dis- 
covered knowledge, and (3) to make pos- 
sible a nearer approach to the ideal which 
is popularly called, “master teaching.” Most 
teachers and communities are concerned 
with the third objective. 

It seems basic that standards of excellence 
be maintained in all phases of graduate 
work. In science, these objectives are often 
met. Less frequently are they met in edu- 
cation, because education as a science is new 
and many phases are still in an experi- 
mental stage. 

A paramount disturbing factor that may 
prove injurious to graduate work in edu- 
cation is the present method of evaluating 
teachers both as to competence and salary. 
Many boards of education classify teachers 
on the basis of graduate courses completed, 
which frequently results in an influx of dis- 
interested people into graduate schools. Al- 
though most good colleges guard against 
the admission of students not prepared 
mentally or scholastically to profit by work 
on the graduate level, the flood, inspired 
by new salary schedules, may become so 
great that much water will leak in. 

Since one of the chief objectives of grad- 
uate study is leadership, a great emphasis 
both in quantity and quality is placed on 
courses in administration and supervision. 
Unfortunately, however, the goal of study 


often becomes a mere acquisition of facts. 

Not infrequently women teachers from 
rural schools try to become walking encyclo- 
pedias of information concerning the ad- 
ministration of city school systems even 
though the probability of their applying 
this information is quite remote. 

When this type of instruction becomes 
exhausted the policy of duplication is re- 
sorted to by some colleges. A perusal of 
catalogs reveals that in many instances a 
few good, solid courses are expanded into 
several dozen within the same department. 
The jackpot was hit when one college al- 
legedly offered a course in how to take a 
course in education, 

The picture is not completely gloomy for 
many colleges are now organizing and im- 
proving courses whose objectives are the 
creation of master teachers as well as train- 
ing for administrative positions. There is 
also much evidence of successful teachers 
returning to the old campus to tell the 
neophytes how to do it. This in itself is a 
very wholesome sign. The road is a long 
one, but much hopeful progress is being 
made. 

The following ten-point program is sug- 
gested as a means of establishing a much 
needed corps of master teachers: 

1. Colleges should endeavor to direct 
most graduate work in education leading 
to a master’s degree toward the improve- 
ment of instruction. Pure research and 
study in educational administration should 
be relegated to instruction on the doctorate 
level. Educators must not forget that the 
present trend in establishing salary sched- 
ules based on graduate work is based on the 
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EDITOR'S NOTE 


Too many teachers take graduate 
courses just to fulfill the requirements 
of salary schedules, Dr. Jenkins says. 
He believes that aside from the train- 
ing of future administrators, graduate 
study should be aimed at the produc- 
tion of master teachers. In this article 
he presents a 10-point program with 
that end in view. Dr. Jenkins is dean of 
East Carolina Teachers College, Green- 
ville, N.C. 





assumption that this graduate work def- 
initely and directly leads to improvement 
in teaching. The fight for a better economic 
status will be lost if citizens learn that this 
relationship is dubious. Present and pro- 
spective school administrators should also 
first become master teachers. 

2. College guidance programs associated 
with graduate work should be so thorough 
that teachers will find it difficult to enroll 
in courses merely to satisfy the requirements 
of salary schedules. They should be made 
to show how or why specific courses will en- 
able them to become better teachers. If this 
cannot be done, either the colleges or the 
teachers, if not both, are engaged in pseudo- 
beneficial pursuits. 

3. Off-campus extension classes that do 
not satisfy the needs of the majority of the 
teachers enrolled should be discontinued. 
Regardless of their convenience they lend 
themselves to educational deceit if the sole 
reason for their existence is to enable teach- 
ers to qualify for advanced salary status and 
not professional growth. 

4. College officials should make inquiries 
of principals, supervising principals, and 
superintendents of schools to determine 
whether instruction in their schools is suf- 
fering as the result of some teachers pursu- 
ing excessive graduate study. It is not only 
in rare and isolated cases that graduate 


study causes teaching to become a side issue 
to the detriment of the students, the com- 
munity, and generally the conscientious but 
poorly guided teacher himself. 

5. College officials associated with teacher 
training should be concerned constantly 
with the chief objective of all graduate 
study—the improvement of instruction for 
all youth. The first and perhaps paramount 
consideration in this connection should be 
that of encouraging teachers to take a rea- 
sonable number of courses in their field of 
specialization. These courses should be so 
organized that they enable teachers to ob- 
tain a greater understanding and apprecia- 
tion of the subjects they teach. They should 
not be concerned with intellectual excur- 
sions into remote corners for isolated facts 
of interest only to the professional research 
worker and of relatively little value to 
teachers in the classroom. In terms of the 
entire graduate program it is suggested that 
from one-third to one-half of the work be 
in the field of specialization. 

6. The problems confronting the world 
today are so complex that youth are seeking 
answers from everyone. No longer can 
teachers confine classroom activity to the 
subject being taught. All candidates for the 
masters degree regardless of the major field 
of specialization should therefore devote ap- 
proximately one third of their time to study 
wherein instruction in English, science, 
mathematics, economics, and contemporary 
civilization is presented as interrelated and 
mutually significant knowledge. 

7. Comprehensive study in art apprecia- 
tion, music appreciation, and ethics should 
also be an integral part of the graduate pro- 
gram. Although master teachers need not 
be art or music critics, they should never- 
theless be acquainted with aesthetic pur- 
suits. 

8. Most experienced teachers are not in 
need of many additional courses in educa- 
tion. One functional course in school ad- 
ministration, however, is recommended so 
that teachers can better appreciate the prob- 
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lems associated with the operation and 
maintenance of school systems. Instruction 
in communications, inciuding all phases of 
visual and audio aids, is also recommended 
as a second required course. Growth is so 
rapid in this latter field that few teachers 
are able to keep abreast of the many new 
developments, yet many educators agree 
that nothing can enrich instruction more. 

g. It should be the duty of the college 
to ascertain whether a valuable relationship 
exists between graduate instruction and 
better teaching. Thus before granting the 
masters degree an evaluation should be 


made by college supervisors with the assist- 
ance of school principals and supervisors to 
determine the quality of teaching being 
done by each graduate student. The degree 
should be granted to students without 
teaching experience only after they have 
demonstrated adequate teaching ability. 
10. When college officials are satisfied 
that students have completed the required 
graduate study and have demonstrated their 
ability to teach in a commendable manner, 
then and then only should the masters de- 
gree, and a certificate designating the stu- 
dent as a “master teacher,” be awarded. 


THE SPOTLIGHT * * 


Excerpts from articles in this issue 


Just as long as the department head, who is a 
specialist in his own right, is weighted down by 
a multiplicity of details and assignments instead of 
being given the opportunity to use his specialized 
training, he will continue to be a plow horse.— 
C. W. Kammerer, p. 8. 


The jackpot was hit when one college allegedly 
offered a course in how to take a course in educa- 
tion.—Leo W. Jenkins, p. 9. 


“Fry thought education consisted of stirring up 
and creating. He made himself very unpopular.”— 
James A. Michener, P- 15. 


Are you an English teacher who admits the 
necessity of vocational guidance—if someone else does 
it—but who cannot see how time can be allowed 
for it in the English curriculum?—Seward S. Craig, 
p- 20. 


Education beyond the eighth grade for the indi- 
vidual should stop at the level where he cannot 
make or no longer attempts to make progress.— 
E. W. Shirley, p. 23. 


Desirable qualities in the retarded pupils need 
to be discovered and developed so that each child 
can make progress in keeping with all his abilities. 
—Glenn E. Graham, p. 26. 


In keeping with continuous curriculum revision 


is a continuous revision in the reporting of pupil 
progress in terms of changing educational objec- 
tives.—Kenneth E. Anderson, p. 27. 


It is out of experiment that progress is made, 
and heaven knows our schools are in need of 
progress.—Carlos de Zafra, Jr., p. 32. 


Maybe teachers and principals had better get 
together in their own interests and make life more 
liveable for one another.—Malcolm B. Keck, p. 39. 


“Sarah, agree with him. That line will get you 
nowhere. Agree with him.”—Grace F. Lawrence, p. 
41. 


It would be interesting to know how many em- 
ployers are so dominated by what we might call an 
artistic instinct that they must have good-looking 
girls to work in their offices.—Ruth Briggs, p. 46. 


What one hears and sees of political conventions 
by radio and video has little in common with the 
highest levels of human enterprise.—Heber Hinds 
Ryan, p. 50. 


The question is—was she damaged except for 
dignity, and if so, could she sue? Certainly she was 
a trespasser sitting in the pail, since pails are not 
supposed to be inhabited by teachers at any time.— 
Daniel R. Hodgdon, p. 53. 











WHO is VIRGIL T. FRY? 


The remarkable facts about a man who 
is either a master teacher or a big fraud 


By JAMES A. 


HAVE NEVER KNOWN a man more fasci- 
I nating than Mr. Virgil T. Fry. His fas- 
cination grows daily because I have never 
met him. 

Mr. Fry, you see, was my predecessor in 
a small Indiana high school. He was a 
teacher of the social studies, and he was 
fired for incompetency. I was brought in to 
take his place. 

Dr. Kelwell, the superintendent of 
schools in Akara, first told me about Virgil 
T. Fry. “Fry,” he said,:“was a most impos- 
sible man to work with. I hope you will 
not be like him.” 

“What was his trouble?” I asked. 

“Never anything in on time. Very hard 
man to work with. Never took advice,” was 
the reply. Dr. Kelwell paused and leaned 
back in his chair. He shook his head vio- 
lently: “Very poor professional spirit.” He 
nodded as if to agree with himself, then 
repeated, “I hope you won't be like him.” 

The principal, Mr. Hasbolt, was consid- 
erably more blunt. 

“You have a great chance here,” he said. 
“Mr. Fry, your predecessor, was a very poor 
teacher. He antagonized everyone. Constant 
source of friction. I don’t recall when we 
ever had a teacher here who created more 
dissension among our faculty. Not only his 
own department either. Everyone in this 
building hated that man, I really do be- 
lieve. I certainly hope you won't make the 
same mistakes.” He wrung my hand vigor- 
ously as if to welcome me as a real relief 
from a most pressing and unpleasant prob- 
lem. 

The head of the social-studies depart- 
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ment in which I worked was more like Dr. 
Kelwell than like Mr. Hasbolt. He merely 
hinted at Mr. Fry's discrepancies. “Very 
inadequate scholar. Very unsound. Apt to 
go off half-cocked,” he mused. 

“In what way?” I asked. 

“Oh—lots of ways. You know. Crack-pot 
ideas. Poor tact in expressing them. You 
have a real opportunity here to do a good 
job. I certainly hope you won't make Fry's 
mistakes.” 

But if the head of my department was 
indirect, the head of the English depart- 
ment wasn’t. “That man!” she sniffed. “He 
really was a terrible person. I'm not an old 
maid, and I’m not prudish, but Virgil T. 
Fry was a most intolerable person. He not 
only thought he could teach social studies 
and made a mess of it, but he also tried to 
tell me how to teach English. In fact, he 
tried to tell everyone how to do every- 
thing.” 

Miss Kennedy was neither an old maid 
nor prudish, and she was correct when she 
intimated that the rest of the staff felt as 
she did. Mr. Fry had insulted the music de- 
partment, the science department, and 
above all the physical-education depart- 
ment. 

Tiff Small was head of athletics. He was 
a fine man with whom I subsequently 
played a great deal of golf and some tennis. 
He wouldn't discuss Fry. “That pansy!” 
and he would sniff his big nose into a 
wrinkle. “Pretty poor stuff.” 

Mr. Virgil T. Fry’s landlady ultimately 
became my landlady, too, and she bore out 
everything the faculty had said about her 
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former boarder: “Never cleaned his room 
up. Smoked cigarettes and dropped the 
ashes. I hope you don’t smoke. You don't? 
Well, I’m certainly glad. But this Mr. Fry, 
my he was a hard man to keep house for. 
I even pity the poor girl that got him.” 
Remembering Tiff Small’s insinuation, I 
asked my landlady if Fry ever went with 
girls. “Him? He courted like it was his sole 
occupation. Finally married a girl from 
Akara. She was a typist downtown. Had 
been to the University of Chicago. Very 
stuck-up girl, but not any better than she 
had to be, if you want my opinion. Quite 
a girl, and quite good enough for him.” 
As the year went on I learned more 
about Fry. He must have been a most 


objectionable person, indeed, for the opin- 
ion concerning him was unanimous. In a 
way I was glad, for I profited from his 
previous sins. Everyone was glad to wel- 
come me into the school system and into 
the town, for, to put it baldly, I was a 
most happy relief from Virgil T. Fry. 
Apart from his personality he was also 
a pretty poor teacher. I found one of his 
roll bocks once and just for fun distributed 
his grades along the normal curve. What 
a mess they were! He had 18% A’s where 
he should have had no more than 8%! 
His B’s were the same, And when I reached 
the F's, he was following no system at all. 
One person with a total score of 183 was 
flunked. The next, with a total score of 





Virgil T. Fry and 


This year, the Pulitzer Prize for the 
best fiction book of 1947 was awarded 
to James A. Michener for his engross- 
ing Tales of the South Pacific, pub- 
lished by The Macmillan Company. 
The stories are vivid pictures of the 
war in the Islands—its tense struggles 
and its humorous moments—and of the 
men who fought the Japanese there. 

Readers of THe CLEARING House 
who have enjoyed Mr. Michener’s 
“Who is Virgil T. Fry?” when we pub- 
lished it first in the October 1941 issue, 
and reprinted it as the leading feature 
in the 25th Anniversary Issue, Octo- 
ber 1944, will have a particular inter- 
est in Tales of the South Pacific. For 
Virgil T. Fry is the prototype of Tony 
Fry, the chief character in Tales of 
the South Pacific. Tony Fry is the 
only character who is involved promi- 
nently in the majority of the stories. 

“Who is Virgil T. Fry?” first ap- 





the Pulitzer Prize 


peared in THe CLeArinG House when 
Mr. Michener was a member of the 
faculty of Colorado State College of 
Education. He was a naval lieutenant 
in the Pacific theater when we re- 
printed the story in our Anniversary 
Issue. In January 1945 he wrote: 

“As for that delightful scoundrel, 
Virgil T. Fry, it seems he is in uni- 
form. He is a naval officer, and believe 
me, all his old problems are merely 
magnified by military life and military 
discipline. I have already seen him 
court martialed once. He also has a 
good deal of trouble with whiskey 
and enlisted men.” 

We felt that we shouldn't deprive 
new subscribers of an opportunity to 
read “Who is Virgil T. Fry?” and that 
old subscribers would enjoy rereading 
it. 

Mr. Michener is now an education 
editor for The Macmillan Company. 
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179, had received a C! And in the back of 
his desk I found 247 term papers he had 
never even opened! I laughed and con- 
gratulated myself on being at least more 
honest than my predecessor, even if I ex- 
celled him in no other way. 

I was in this frame of mind when Doris 
Kelley, the sixteen-year-old daughter of a 
local doctor, came into my room one eve- 
ning after school. “May I ask you a ques- 
tion?” she said. 

“OF course.” 

“Maybe you won't like it,” she replied, 
hesitating a moment. 

I laughed. “Certainly I will. What is it?” 

“Why don’t you teach the way Mr. Fry 
did?” 

I was taken aback. “How did he teach?” 
I asked. 

“Oh,” was the answer, “he made every- 
thing so interesting!” 

I swallowed and asked her to elaborate. 

“Well, Mr. Fry always taught as if every- 
thing he talked about was of utmost im- 
portance. You got to love America when 
you got through a course with Mr. Fry. 
He always had a joke. He wasn’t afraid to 
skip chapters now and then. 

“He could certainly teach you how to 
write a sentence and a term paper. Much 
better than the English teachers, only they 
didn’t like it very much. And did you read 
books when Mr. Fry taught you! Ten, 
maybe, a year, and all in the very kinds of 
things you liked best. Hitler, strikes, the 
Constitution, and all about crime. Just any- 
thing you wanted to read. 

“And class was always so interesting. Not 
boring.” She stopped and looked at me 
across the desk with a bit of Irish defiance 
in her eye. 

She was a somewhat mature girl and I 
concluded that she had had a crush on this 
remarkable Mr. Virgil T. Fry. “Did all the 
pupils feel that way?” I asked her. 

“I know what you're thinking,” she said, 
smiling. “But you’re wrong. Everyone liked 
him. Almost every one of them did. And 


the reason I came in to see you this evening 
is that none of us like the way you teach. 
It’s all so very dull!” 

I blushed. Everyone had been telling me 
what a fine job I was doing. I stammered a 
bit, “Well, Mr. Fry and I teach two differ- 
ent ways.” 

“Oh, no,” she insisted, “It’s not that. Mr. 
Fry really taught. He taught us something 
every day. I'll bet if you ask all the pupils 
they'll all say the same thing. He was about 
the only real teacher we had.” 

I became somewhat provoked and said a 
very stupid thing. “Then why was he 
fired?” No answer. 

“You did know he was fired, didn’t you?” 

Doris nodded, 

“Why?” I repeated. 

Doris laughed. “Jealousy,” she said. 

I was alarmed. I wondered if the pupils 
really did dislike my teaching as much as 
Doris had implied. The next day in a class 
of which Doris was not a member I tried 
an experiment. 

“Well,” I said, “we've now reached the 
end of the first unit. I wonder if it wouldn't 
be a good idea to go back to a discussion 
of the big ideas of this unit?” I paused. 

Not much response, so I added: “The 
way Mr. Fry used to do? Remember?” 

Immediately all the pupils sat up and 
started to pay attention. Most of them 
smiled. Two of the girls giggled and some 
of the boys squirmed. They obviously 
wanted to accept my suggestion. “Tom,” I 
asked, “will you take over?” for I had no 
idea what Mr. Fry’s method was. 

Tom nodded vigorously and came to the 
front of the room, 

“All right,” he rasped, “who will dare?”’ 

“I will,” said a girl. “I believe that Co- 
lumbus came to the New World more for 
religious reasons than for commercial rea- 
sons.” 

“Oh!” groaned a group of pupils, snap- 
ping their fingers for attention. Tom called 
on one. 

“I think that’s very stupid reasoning, Lu- 
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cille. Spain was only using religion as a 
mask for imperialism.” 

Lucille turned in her seat and shot back, 
“You wouldn't think so if you knew any- 
thing about Philip the Second.” 

And the debate continued until Tom is- 
isued his next dare. A pupil accepted and 
defiantly announced: “I think all that sec- 
tion about Spain's being so poor at coloniz- 
ing is the malarkey. Everything south of 
Texas except Brazil is now Spanish. That 
looks pretty good to me.” 

I winced at the word “malarkey” and 
the pupils winced at the idea. The tigers of 
Anglo-Saxony rose to the defense of the 
text and the challenging pupil did his best 
to stand them off. 

A few nights later I drove some other 
pupils to a basketball game in a nearby 
city. One of the boys observed, as we were 
coming home: “Class has been much better 
lately. I sort of like history now.” 

“How do you mean, better?” I asked. 

“Oh, more the way Mr. Fry used to 
teach.” 

“Was Mr. Fry such a good teacher?” I 
asked. 

“Oh, boy!” chortled the crowd, all at 
once. And one continued, “Was he? Boy, 
he could really teach you. I learned more 
from him than my big brother did at the 
university, in the same course. That’s a 
fact! I had to read more, too, but I cer- 
tainly liked it.” 

“I always thought he was rather—well, 
sissy?” I observed, 

“Fry? Oh, no!” the boys replied. “It’s 
true he didn’t like the athletic department 
and used to make some pretty mean cracks 
about athletes, but we all liked it a lot. No, 
Mr. Fry was a very good tennis player and 
could swim like a fish.” 

The question of reading bothered me. I 
had always aspired to have my pupils read 
a great deal, and here they were all telling 
me that last year they had read and this 
year they hadn’t. I went to see Miss Fisher, 
the librarian, about it. 


“No,” she said, “the books aren't going 
out the way they did last year.” 

“Could it be that maybe Mr. Fry knew 
how to use the library better?” I asked. 

“Oh, no!” was the laughing reply. 
“You're twice the teacher Mr. Fry was. All 
the staff thinks so. He was a terrible person 
around a library!” 

This depressed me, and I sought for an 
answer outside the school. I went around 
that night to visit Dr. Kelley, Doris’ father. 

“The fact is,” he said, “you're in a tough 
spot. Virgil T. Fry was a truly great teacher. 
You're filling the shoes of a master. I hear 
the children talking at table and about the 
house. Fry seems to have been the only 
teacher who ever really got under their 
skins and taught them anything.” 

He paused, then added, “As a matter of 
fact, the pupils find your teaching rather 
empty, but I’m glad to say they think it’s 
been picking up recently.” He knocked out 
his pipe and smiled at me. 

“Then why was Fry fired?” I asked. 

“Difference of opinion, I guess,” the doc- 
tor replied. “Fry thought education con- 
sisted of stirring up and creating. He made 
himself very unpopular. You see, education 
is really a complete social venture. I see 
that from being on the school board. Fry 
was excellent with pupils but he made a 
terrible mess of his adult relationships.” 

“You're also a father,” I said. “Don’t you 
think your daughter deserves to have good 
teachers?” 

He lit his pipe again. “Of course, if you 
want the truth, I'd rather have Doris study 
under Fry than under you. In the long run 
she’d learn more.”” He smiled wryly. “At 
the same time, what she learns from you 
may be better for her in the long run than 
what she would have learned from Fry.” 

“May I ask you one question, Doctor?” I 
inquired. He assented. “Did you concur in 
Fry’s dismissal?” 

Dr. Kelley looked at me a long time and 
drew on his pipe. Then he laughed quietly. 
“I cut board meeting that night. I knew 
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ahead of time that the problem was sched- 
uled to come up.” 

“How would you have voted?” 

“I think I would always cut board meet- 
ing,” he answered. “Fry was a disruptive 
force. He was also a very great teacher. I 
think the two aspects balanced precisely. 
I would neither hire him nor fire him. I 
wouldn't fight to keep him in a school and 
I wouldn't raise a finger to get him out of 
one.” I frowned, 

He continued: “The fine aspect of the 
whole thing is that you, a_ beginning 
teacher, don’t have to be all Fry or all 
yourself. You can be both a great teacher 


The Air 


We teachers must feel a poignant sense of guilt 
when we consider the isolationism which character- 
ized the United States between the wars and the 
part which we had in producing it... . 

“Things are different now,” we think, and we 
cast about for a symbol of that difference. We find 
it very conveniently in the airplane. “Things are 
different now,” we say. “This is the air age; let 
us show our public that we are alive to our great 
responsibility, that we are wrestling with modern 
problems. Let us announce that we are providing 
‘education for the air age.’” 

Insofar as we deal only with the symbol, with the 
airplane instead of the air age, with radial engines, 
aerology and traffic regulations instead of interna- 
tional competition and geopolitics, this is the 
veriest escapism. We duck out of our most impor- 
tant job, and what is more, we posture ridiculous- 
ly in the attitudes of latter-day salesmen. 

Those most intent on public awareness of the 
air age are the members of the aviation industry. 
As an implement of social change the airplane is 
one of many. We are already living in the radio 
age, the offset-press age, the chemical-fertilizer age, 
the rail-road age, the motor age, to say nothing of 
the atomic age. However, not all of the ages it 
would be possible to name afford the same com- 
bination of glamour and room for commercial ex- 


and a fine, social individual. It’s possible.” 

Dr. Kelley laughed again as he showed 
me to the door. “Don’t worry about it. And 
you may be interested to know that your 
superintendent, Dr. Kelwell, feels just as I 
do about the whole problem. He stood out 
till the last minute to keep Fry. Very re- 
luctant to have him go.” 

I went home badly confused. 

As I said before, I have never known a 
man so fascinating as Mr. Virgil T. Fry. 
Not a member of his faculty has a good 
word to say for him and not a pupil in any 
of his classes has an unkind word to say 
against him. 


Age Fad 


ploitation. The airplane is a weapon, it is a ve- 
hicle, and it is a toy. As a weapon it has no more 
place in the curriculum than has the submarine; 
as a vehicle, no more than the railroad; and as a 
toy, no more than the motor boat. Yet we are 
already beginning to teach people in school how 
to drive airplanes when we have scarcely begun 
to show them how to do a proper job with an 
automobile. 

Some of the agencies which gleefully encourage 
“air-age education” hope that every teacher may 
have had the experience of flying. There must be 
some subtle advertising value involved, or they 
would advocate with equal vigor that every Shake- 
speare teacher have the experience of a trip to 
Stratford-on-Avon. 

There is value in air-age education which stresses 
geography, provided the whole emphasis is not on 
resources which are not developed and travel routes 
which are not established. One of the teaching 
devices of the air age is the pole-centered map. 
This is an interesting and desirable adjunct to any 
map collection, but it is of limited usefulness, and 
it in no wise supplants or invalidates the older 
and more familiar maps. It is easily capable of 
imparting more misinformation than the much 
maligned Mercator projector has ever done.—Lewis 
D. CANNELL in Washington Education Journal. 
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The Trans-Lake 


Pupil project ina U.S. 
and a Canadian school 


STUDY GROUPS 


KENNETH E. GELL and ALFRED E. HOBBS 


By 


RGANIZED eleven years ago and in opera- 
O tion during both peace and war, the 
Trans-Lake Study Groups, composed of 
both Canadian and American high-school 
students, are, we believe, unique among in- 
tercultural groups of the Western Hemi- 
sphere. Participants to date have included 
a total of approximately 275 Canadian and 
260 American high-school leaders, both boys 
and girls. Our average yearly program, 
which brings together selected pupils of the 
Northern Vocational School of Toronto, 
Canada, and of Charlotte High School of 
Rochester, New York, calls for four joint 
meetings covering a period of about eight 
days. 

These purposeful meetings of interna- 
tional neighbors are predicated upon some 
very simple convictions. First, that inter- 
national relations are best learned, wher- 
ever possible, by supplementing study with 
actual personal contacts; second, that inter- 
national friendships are better when they 
are based on deep understanding and work 
done together, rather than on social inter- 
ests alone or on mere sightseeing; third, that 
more understanding by Canadians and 
Americans each for the other is needed; 
and fourth, that few nations present such 
easy opportunity for personal contacts 
through which to develop understanding as 
do our two countries, Canada and the 
United States, with their long, open border, 
common language, and similar—though not 
identical—institutions. 

It is true that the two countries have had 
a long and heavy exchange of populations, 
a huge tourist trade, and close economic 
associations, but these things have not 
proved enough to promote proper knowl- 
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edge and understanding between the two 
peoples as individuals; too much ignorance 
of the neighbor has been found each side 
of the border. The founders of the Trans- 
Lake Study Groups had the idea that if the 
students of both countries could experience 
one worthwhile international association 
and understanding, the mood and spirit for 
generally better and more sympathetic un- 
derstanding of still other nations could be 
developed on a vicarious basis because of 
a possible “carry-over” from the original 
experience. 

There were, therefore, national and edu- 
cational needs to be served by the natural 
geographic and political opportunity. The 
unusual success of these international get- 
togethers has shown the original assump- 
tions to be correct. Sir Angus Fletcher, a 
British Consul to the United States, after 
personally observing the main 1945 Trans- 
Lake Conference, said that such exchange 
of ideas between groups of high-school stu- 
dents from two nations is one of the surest 
steps on the road to world peace. 

The present official purposes of Trans- 
Lake Study Groups are three: (1) to pro- 
mote better United States-Canadian un- 
derstanding and friendship, (2) to train 
members for functional citizenship by pro- 
viding a lifelike situation wherein they may 
seek to discover solutions to actual prob- 
lems, and (3) to study the history and insti- 
tutions of another nation in order to un- 
derstand more thoroughly their own 
history and institutions. Each of these pur- 
poses implements the others. 

Each Tra1s-Lake Study Group is an au- 
tonomous extracurricular activity within its 
own school, but shares the purposes and 
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EDITOR’S NOTE 


This is the story of an international 
cooperative project conducted by stu- 
dents of a Canadian and a U. S. high 
school. The Trans-Lake Study Group 
in each school is an extracurricular 
activity in which the members study 
the problems of the neighbor country 
and mutual problems of both countries. 
In fall and spring there are exchanges 
of groups of delegates, who stay in the 
homes of members of the host Group. 
The two groups keep in contact during 
the year through correspondence and 
exchange of radio broadcasts. Dr. Gell, 
who is adviser of the Group in Char- 
lotte High School, Rochester, N.Y., 
originated the idea 11 years ago and 
arranged with Mr. Hobbs, of Northern 
Vocational School, Toronto, Can., for 
the organization of the Group in that 
school, with Mr. Hobbs as adviser. 
Each adviser is head of the social- 
studies department of his school. Any 
high school in the U. S. could organize 
a similar cooperative program with a 
high school in Canada or Mexico—or 
even with a school in a non-border na- 
tion. 





operates under the management of the 
joint international conferences. The activ- 
ity is open to Rochester students of grades 
11 and 12 (grades 12 and 18 in Toronto) 
who have good school records. In each 
school the study work is done after school 
hours—frequently evenings in the homes 
of members. 

As far as possible students are admitted 
on a “cadet” basis for the second half of 
grade 11. Cadet students study the history, 
geography, government, economics, and so- 
cial life of the other nation, and they assist 
the regular members (grade 12) with con- 
ference work, but not as official participants. 
They thereby learn the responsibilities and 


duties of members, and the organization 
and problems of the joint groups. At the 
beginning of grade 12 the cadets become 
regular members and organize as an official 
group of Trans-Lake. 

Early each fall a delegation from one 
school, consisting of from five to fifteen 
members and one or more faculty advisers, 
visits the other group across the border to 
discuss plans for the year, and together 
they draw up a list of possible study topics. 
A week or two later there is a return dele- 
gation, and plans are then crystallized, man- 
agement problems settled, and a definite 
topic is decided upon. These trips usually 
last three days and include a week-end. 
Trips are almost always made by automo- 
bile, the expenses being cooperatively de- 
termined and managed by the students.” 
Student delegates are always guests in stu- 
dent homes, Faculty advisers are guests of 
faculty members of the host school. 

After this first exchange of delegations, 
work begins on study of the topic chosen. 
The topics are of domestic as well as inter- 
national interest in both countries, and of 
the sort on which an exchange of experi- 
ence and viewpoint is profitable. Some of 
the topics chosen for discussion in past 
years follow: 

“How far should Canada and the United 
States develop reciprocal trade treaties?” 
“How can democracy be preserved at home 
and abroad?” “How should public utilities 
be managed?” “What is the most effective 
means of providing unemployment relief 
and solving the recurring problem of un- 
employment?” “How can economic collabo- 
ration between Canada and the United 
States be improved?” “What is the future of 
capitalism in Canada and the United 
States—with special emphasis on employer- 
employee relations? 

* This feature was modified in the 1947-48 season 
by each group meeting on a Saturday for the pre- 
liminary conference at Niagara Falls, Ontario, which 
is a natural “halfway” meeting point. 

7On these trips frequent stops are made to visit 


laces of historic, scenic, economic and cultural 
importance in the host country. 
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The topic for the current year is “How 
can the United Nations be improved and 
made more effective by alterations in its 
charter and by the elimination or effective 
use of blocs among member nations?” 

During the winter and early spring the 
two groups maintain contacts through cor- 
respondence, and occasionally through ex- 
changes of radio broadcasts. They keep each 
other informed of their progress, call upon 
each other for source materials, and plan 
for the spring exchange of delegates. 

During the spring visits the chosen prob- 
lem is discussed during as many as four 
meetings in one three-day visit in each city, 
always with the effort to arrive at a mutual 
accord on what is the best answer to the 
question posed months before. The prob- 
lem is not debated; the forum technique is 
used within a conference managed under 
parliamentary procedure as modified by the 
joint committee on protocol. Facts, not 
theory, are emphasized; means of action, 
rather than platitudes or oratory, are 
sought. 

Students for these delegations are chosen, 
especially for the spring visitations, on three 
bases: a basic knowledge of the other na- 
tion, its history and problems; a good scho- 
lastic standing; and the ability to serve their 
delegations in some particular way. 

Students and alumni of the Trans-Lake 
Study Groups have been so impressed with 
the meaning and value of United States- 
Canadian good will that they have devised 
and written an impressive ceremony of me- 
morial to Richard Rush and George Bagot, 
the young American and English diplomats 
who conceived and effected the Rush-Bagot 


Agreement for the demilitarization of the 
longest unfortified border in the world. The 
ceremony is held annually on a Sunday in 
June at the Rush-Bagot memorial at old 
Fort Niagara, which is about half-way be- 
tween Toronto and Rochester. This per- 
mits all student members, the alumni, 
teachers, families, and friends of the project 
to meet for a whole day of fellowship and 
further discussion, as well as for the me- 
morial ceremony. 

The regular activities of the Trans-Lake 
Study Groups have led to definite study of 
Canada by American students, and of the 
United States by Canadian students, to the 
development of good will between the stu- 
dents of each nation, and to training for 
adult functional citizenship. As a _by- 
product, but of no less value, are the friend- 
ships and understanding which have de- 
veloped among the faculty members of the 
two schools. The friendships of students and 
faculty on each side of the border seem to 
be permanent in most cases. Acquaintances 
begun as students continue in warm friend- 
ship as alumni. Canadian alumni of the 
project often visit Rochester friends for 
American Thanksgiving; Rochester alumni 
are invited by friends to the Canadian Na- 
tional Exposition. And camping and fish- 
ing trips and home visits across the border 
are too frequent to recount. 

Despite the color and uniqueness of the 
project, the Trans-Lake Study Groups are 
most prominent for the seriousness and en- 
thusiasm with which the members under- 
take their work, and for the high degree in 
which it has fulfilled the purposes for which 
it was organized. 


Younger Voting Age 


We are rapidly becoming a nation of old people. 
Maybe that isn’t a healthy condition for progress, 
but that’s what the decreased birth rate in the 
thirties and advances in medical science are doing 
to us. The ratio of people over 50 to those under 
zo has more than tripled since 1900. To the normal 


life expectancy about 14 years has been added. 

To provide a better balance it has been fre- 
quently advocated that the minimum age for voting 
be reduced to 18. In Georgia that has already been 
done. The idea has attractive possibilities for moti- 
vating study in schools.—School and University. 











ENGLISH. classes undertake 
vocational GUIDANCE 


By 
SEWARD S. CRAIG 


RE YOU a principal seeking a place, in an 
already crowded schedule, for voca- 
tional guidance for all pupils? Or are you 
an English teacher who admits the necessity 
of vocational guidance—if someone else does 
it—but who cannot see how time can be al- 
lowed for it in the English curriculum? In 
either instance, the following paragraphs 
may help save both your houses. 

Early in the history of Howe High School 
—now in its tenth year—the English depart- 
ment committed itself to assume a definite 
responsibility for vocational guidance. This 
commitment was made because of the 
realization that no other department was 
so favorably situated to reach all of the 
pupils over a relatively long period of time. 
It became clear that the four phases of 
English—reading, writing, speaking, and 
listening—could be exercised as effectively 
through the study of occupations as through 
the writing of essays upon flowers in the 
spring or upon “my most exciting experi- 
ence.” 

The integration of vocations with Eng- 
lish is effected at two definite stages, the 
first in English III (10B) and the second in 
English V (11B). 

The English III vocational unit is in- 
troductory and exploratory. The pupil, 
after reviewing certain speech fundamentals 
presented in the two previous courses, sets 
for himself the study of his own vocational 
choice and the vocational experience of his 
forebear insofar as he is able to learn 
from interviews with his parents and other 
relatives, For the class he prepares at least 
two oral reports. One report is concerned 
with his vocational antecedents; the other, 
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with his choice and the reasons for the 
choice. Simultaneously he studies the per- 
sonal characteristics essential for success in 
that occupation. 

The materials available for the study of 
vocations are many and varied. On our li- 
brary shelves stand 147 volumes devoted in 
whole or in part to advice on the choice of 
vocations. Reference guides include such 
as Readers Guide, Index to Occupations, 
Occupations in Fiction, and the library ver- 
tical file. Among the magazines helpful in 
acquainting pupils with occupational op- 
portunities and encouraging self-study of 
aptitudes and capabilities are Mademoi- 
selle, Seventeen, American Boy, American 
Girl, Scholastic, Occupations, and Open 
Road. In addition to books and magazines 
mentioned, we have 328 pamphlets cover- 
ing 263 occupations, from accountant to 
woodworker. 

To guide the pupil in the preparation 
of his talk certain materials are supplied. 
He is provided with simple instructions in 
outlining, taking notes, and preparing a 
set of notes for a speech before the class. 
His interest is to add to his knowledge of 
possible occupations. 

From his own study and from listening to 
the reports of his classmates he learns that 
in our society many occupations are useful 
and necessary. He also comes to understand 
that in a democratic society one serves best 
when he matches his training and personal- 
ity and capabilities with a work most likely 
to afford him the greatest freedom of self ex- 
pression. His respect for all types of work 
and all classes of workers is increased. 

The integration of the study of vocations 
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with written expression occurs in English 
V. Whereas the work of the previous year 
is designed to introduce the pupil to his 
chosen occupation and to familiarize him 
with the occupations of his ancestors and 
with those of his classmates, the current 
semester’s unit is planned to foster a more 
careful study of either his first or second 
choice of a life work. The unit becomes 
distinctly a composition problem. 

The study opens with the giving of the 
Kuder Preference Record to each pupil. 
The value of the record lies not so much in 
the resulting profile as in the study of the 
many possible occupations in which a per- 
son of certain strong interests may find a 
reasonably happy occupational outlet. 

The success of this portion of the unit 
depends largely upon the teacher’s skillful 
use of the Table for Use in Interpreting 
Kuder Preference Profiles, supplied by the 
publishers of the Record. The table lists the 
occupations in which outstanding interests 
are likely to be useful. Possibly the pupil 
never realized that his interest in music 
could find an outlet in any other way than 
in playing an instrument. Now he realizes, 
by use of the table, that high interest in 
music and mechanics, for instance, may find 
expression in at least ten different occupa- 
tions. In like manner he learns that high 
interests in clerical and persuasive fields 
may find an outlet in any one of at least 
thirty different kinds of work. 

Following the careful analysis of the re- 
sults of the preference record the pupil 
writes an essay upon some occupation re- 
lated to his outstanding interests. His teach- 
er supplies him with a 28-page bibliography 
of books, magazine articles, and pamphlets 
available in the school library. He is also 
given a 5-page mimeographed set of in- 
structions in taking notes, making foot- 
notes, and building a bibliography for his 
paper. A two-page outline is furnished to 
guide him in the organization of the theme. 
The finished essay generally approximates 
two thousand words, 


The resultant essay, in addition to em- 
phasizing the vocational aspect of the study, 
exercises desirable composition skills. The 
organization follows that of the outline pro- 
vided at the beginning of the study. The 
pupil is encouraged to use many footnotes 
and to follow a prescribed form. To the 
theme is attached a complete bibliography. 
Correct structure of sentences and para- 
graphs, stressed throughout the semester, is 
especially emphasized in this theme. 

The writing of the vocational theme in 
English V has become traditional. It is 
taken for granted by all. The requirements 
and the rather stringent specifications as 
to the completion of the theme upon a 
certain date are now accepted as a reason- 
able part of the school’s effort to help stu- 
dents to study themselves and their chosen 
professions, to the end that choices may 
be made more wisely. 

Concrete evidences of the writing ex- 
perience remain. The Kuder profile be- 
comes a part of the general office file.“ The 
areas of high interest are noted on the 
pupil’s personnel record in the permanent 
card file in the principal's office, available 
to teachers and guidance personnel. More 
and more frequently is this record being 
used in answering requests from prospec- 
tive employers and college deans. The 
pupil’s essay is kept in a file in the English 





EDITOR’S NOTE 


Students of Howe High School, In- 
dianapolis, Ind., are given an introduc- 
tory unit of vocational guidance in a 
tenth-grade English class, and a unit of 
study of vocational choices in eleventh- 
grade English. In this article Mr. Craig 
explains the program, and offers his 
reasons for believing that in many high 
schools the English department may be 
best fitted. for handling vocational 
guidance. He is head of the English de- 
partment of the school. 
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office against the day of his graduation, 
when he may claim it. 

The English department believes it serves 
a useful purpose in thus fostering an in- 
terest in and a study of the practical prob- 
lem of every pupil—that of making a living 
and living a life. It is not within the scope 
of this paper to discuss the many other op- 
portunities within the department for guid- 
ance. Fairly obvious would be the use of 
the newspapers, magazines, the outside- 


reading books, and the selections from the 
literature classes relating to the necessity 
for a sane attitude toward the workers of 
the world and the need for a wholesome 
home life and family relationship. 

It is sufficient in this article to show how 
one school, through its English department 
activities of reading, writing, speaking, and 
listening, attempts to realize the aims set 
forth in the philosophy of vocational guid- 
ance adopted by its founders. 


Critical Thinking: Topics for Classroom Discussion 


The ways of teaching democracy and of pro- 
moting growth in critical thinking and self-direc- 
tion involve the same attitudes and may well use 
the same content. But the method is quite as im- 
portant as the content. The teacher must be able 
to tolerate a difference of opinion and to encourage 
free expression of various points of view in group 
discussions. Even the most promising topics for 
discussion can be given an antisocial turn or an 
undemocratic treatment by the autocratic teacher 
with a Tory mind. There are many elementary 
questions which could be discussed in such a way 
as to encourage socially valuable critical analysis, 
or which—in the classroom of a dominant, reac- 
tionary teacher—could be used to discourage in- 
quiry, to teach a dream-world faith in things as 
they are, and to develop an uninformed group of 
poor citizens. Among such questions, for example, 
are these: 

Why do we go to school? Is the curriculum what 
we need? Why must we all study practically the 
same thing? 

Does grammar govern the language? Who is right 
when grammar and the language disagree? 

What authority has a dictionary? Who makes 
the dictionaries? How? 

What is physical education for? Does it do it? 

What is good music and literature? Who says so? 
And is his choice better for me than what I like? 

Why do practically all teachers urge that more 
students should study the subject they teach? 

Why are most teachers single? Is it sound public 
policy? 

Who owns newspapers, magazines, and radio sta- 
tions? And what interests do they represent? 

Who pays for advertising? And to what extent are 
the benefits to society consistent with the cost? 


What is the effect of small-unit selling on the 
costs of distribution? 

Who pays for the “shopping” of women who 
spend hours pawing over goods in the stores with- 
out buying anything? 

What are the advantages and disadvantages in the 
manufacture and sale of such merchandise as soap, 
cosmetics, cigarettes, and so on, under brand names? 

What is Americanism? And what is the Ameri- 
can Way? 

Who controls the radio wave-lengths (the “air”)? 
And are they being used in the public interest, 
as concerns both quality of programs, duplication 
of facilities, and costs? Who pays the costs? 

Should federal income taxes in the higher 
brackets be reduced before basic living costs and 
ad«.,uate allowances for dependents are exempted 
in the lower brackets? 

Is the Congress sufficiently alert to its constitu- 
tional responsibility of providing for the general 
welfare? 

What does individual enterprise mean so far as 
the general welfare is concerned? What is rugged 
individualism? 

Is the Committee on Un-American Activities serv- 
ing the public interest? 

Are sales taxes consistent with the fundamental 
principle of taxation on the basis of ability to pay? 

This, of course, is only a minute sampling from 
the practically endless list of significant questions 
we all should be concerned with. Similar problems 
should arise in every field of activity; and while 
the social studies are especially fertile sources of 
important issues bearing on the general welfare, 
every subject can and should promote growth in 
critical analysis—WaArREN R. Goop in University 
of Michigan School of Education Bulletin. 
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Slow Learners—No. 1: Exclude Many 


The More Backward Pupils 
Drain High-School Funds 


E. W. SHIRLEY 


HY SPEND MORE moncy on public edu- 
Whcthas Do taxpayers realize that the 
schools are asking them for a lot of money? 
What are they getting in return? 

Surely the teacher has been greatly un- 
derpaid, Surely he deserves better wages, 
but he is enslaved by a false system and a 
false pedagogy which all but makes him a 
helpless cog in a great political machine of 
diploma mills. 

The average high-school class of today 
probably contains 25 to 40 pupils of nearly 
all 1.Q. ranges. Perhaps ten pupils are be- 
low normal, some as low as morons. This 
means the teacher's program is geared to a 
level far below the standard of thirty years 
ago. So you see he cannot require high 
scholarship of even his best students. 

This diploma-mill business, this love of a 
large graduating class, has so saturated the 
theory of education today that we fail to 
encourage or to permit those pupils to drop 
out who cannot or will not be anything but 
a hindrance to the processes of education. 

Many a boy who would make a good 
worker at a manual job is ruined because 
he is forced to sit in school an extra two 
years or more and develop habits of idle- 
ness and all sorts of trickery in order to 
get out of doing things he either cannot do 
or does not want to do. 

These more backward pupils cause nine 
tenths of the discipline problems, and at 
least 50 per cent of a teacher's efforts and 
energy have to go into discipline. Can’t any 
fair-minded person see what a tremendous 
cost these troublemakers are to the public 
schools—and for no benefit to anyone? Be- 
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fore we go in for more money for public 
schools, hadn't we bete(Tevamp hi school 
program? ieee 

1. Let us _ back to textbooks containing 
the essentials and teach those who can 
profit by such teaching. 

2. Let us have more discipline in the 
public schools. 

3. Education beyond the eighth grade for 
the individual should stop at the level 
where he cannot make or no longer at- 
tempts to make progress. 

4. Schools should be given full authority 
to get rid of constant trouble-makers. 

Unless the public schools go back to 
training pupils in morals, manners, and the 
fundamentals of subject matter, many 
teachers and parents feel that there must be 
a greatly increased number of private and 
church schools. 





EDITOR’S NOTE 


Mr. Shirley, a mathematics teacher, 
believes that our high schools should 
go back to teaching the undiluted es- 
sentials; weed out, after the eighth 
grade, the slow learners who cannot 
succeed in such a program; and main- 
tain a stricter discipline. For an op- 
posing point of view, readers are re- 
ferred to Glenn E. Graham’s “Curric- 
ulum for Slow Learners,” concerning 
the program of Central High School, 
Cleveland, Ohio, which follows this 
article. Mr. Shirley teaches in East Liv- 
erpool, Ohio, High School. 
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Slow Learners—No. 2: Teach All 


CURRICULUM 


Central’s retarded 
pupils show gains 


for SLOW LEARNERS 


By 
GLENN E. GRAHAM 


ow CAN an urban senior high school 

best serve its slow-learning pupils? 
What can the school do in a practical way 
to help accelerate the greatly retarded 
child? 

Central High School, a three-year senior 
high located in the heart of industrial 
Cleveland, is trying a plan of curriculum 
adjustment to help its over-age pupils. The 
basic blueprint is the principal's arrange- 
ment of the master schedule of the entire 
school so that slow-learning and retarded 
pupils in the tenth and eleventh grades 
take three major subjects—English, mathe- 
matics, social studies—during the same class 
period. All retarded pupils study English 
during the first or second period, mathe- 
matics the third or fourth period, social 
studies the sixth or seventh. There is an 
elective fourth subject, and we try to group 
slow learners in these elective classes also. 

In this seemingly complex but actually 
simple arrangement the slow learners, since 
they take the same subjects during the same 
periods, can be placed in classes of varying 
levels of achievement, as determined by ob- 
jective and diagnostic testing. Thus ma- 
terials of instruction can be adjusted and 
pupils can be shifted from level to level, 
class to class, at any time during the se- 
mester without the necessity of changing 
pupils’ or teachers’ programs. 

This block assignment began at Central 
in January 1947, and is called by the school 
a “Levels” adjustment program—principally 
because it represents the possibility of con- 
tinuous progress and adjustment for re- 
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tarded pupils at various levels of ability. 
The ungraded classes do not exactly ap- 
proximate fifth- or sixth-grade work, for ex- 
ample, but the subject matter offered is of 
varying degrees of difficulty in each subject 
field. 

In Cleveland mentally normal but re- 
tarded pupils are advanced to senior high 
school at age 17 regardless of previous grade 
achievement. Thus each tenth-grade class 
entering Central High School contains a 
number of over-age students. The school 
also has to determine the extent of retarda- 
tion and the number of very slow learners 
among its previously enrolled student body 
by (1) examination of pupils’ records, (2) 
achievement and diagnostic testing, (3) class 
teachers’ recommendations, 

At present Central has approximately 200 
boys and girls enrolled in these ungraded 
adjustment classes, out of a total school 
population of 1,200. There are nine such 
classes in English, nine in social studies, 
eight in mathematics, and scattered single 
classes in science and shop. The classes 
range in size from 15 to go, with an average 
size of 25 or fewer. Thirty-two of our 44 
teachers are involved in the program—that 
is, these teachers meet at least one such 
class each day. 

These groups at Central are not merely 
“remedial” classes. They are an integral 
part of the school’s curriculum. Diagnostic 
tests are used to place the pupils properiy, 
and the effort is made to lead them onward 
in individual growth. Weak points are 
strengthened by remedial teaching and 
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blind spots are removed, so that normal 
progress may be resumed. Ample drills are 
used, but class periods are not drill periods. 
Also, within each class further divisions are 
made so as to furnish needed emphasis on 
fundamentals. The pupils are treated as 
normal pupils who are handicapped by a 
slow rate of learning or who are suffering 
from retardation because of some blanks in 
their previous school experience. 

Here is a specific illustration of how the 
special mathematics classes are organized. 
Before the opening of school this semester 
the chairman of the mathematics depart- 
ment examined the record cards of retarded 
pupils—both entering tenth-grade students 
and students already enrolled in school. 
This group of approximately 200 retarded 
pupils was then divided into eight classes 
meeting during the same period. This first 
pre-school division was temporary and was 
done merely to simplify procedure on the 
opening day of school. 

During the first week of school all these 
pupils were given the Lee-Clark Arithmetic 
Fundamentals Survey Test, Form A. The 
scores on these tests were then used to shift 
the pupils into the classes indicated by 
comparative ranks. Since all were enrolled 
during the same period, this merely meant 
that a pupil left one room and went to 
another. No program change was needed 
other than notifying the homeroom teacher 
that a pupil was taking mathematics, let 
us say, in room 147 instead of room 209, 
during the same fourth period. 

Once the pupils are placed in the special 
classes, diagnostic tests are given, and cor- 
rective work starts. Some pupils show little 
or no improvement, but many advance one 
or more “levels” during a semester. Some 
show remarkable gains and go beyond or 
above the classes in this special bracket into 
regular mathematics classes, or into a science 
class established to receive the most progres- 
sive students. 

The type of work provided for the slow 
learners is adjusted to each pupil. For ex- 


ample, the mathematics program ranges 
from arithmetic at the upper-primary level 
up to the tenth-grade level. Every effort is 
used to “dress up” the material, so that even 
the slowest pupil feels a grown-up atmos- 
phere in the classroom. To illustrate from 
mathematics—simple, concrete addition 
problems dealing with extra money earned 
after school are used instead of abstract 
numbers. Simple mental arithmetic is given. 
Games and puzzles provide learning and 
fun. Workbooks are employed, and teacher- 
made mimeographed sheets of word prob- 
lems appear when appropriate published 
materials cannot be found. 

Worthy of note is the fact that pupils in 
this special program are not segregated 
from the rest of the school. They do not 
meet as “special classes’ nor in separate 
homerooms. They participate in all school 
activities and functions. They join the 
band, participate in extracurricular activi- 
ties, and they may elect courses in indus- 
trial arts, art, and other elective subjects 
which they can master effectively. Each is as - 
important as any other pupil in the general 





EDITOR’S NOTE 

In the preceding article, E. W. Shir- 
ley states the case, as he sees it, against 
“secondary education for all.” At Cen- 
tral High School, Cleveland, Ohio, a 
contrary philosophy is followed, in the 
belief that all young people can profit 
from attending school through the 
twelfth grade—if they are given in- 
struction suited to their abilities and 
interests. Mr. Graham tells about the 
school’s adjusted curriculum and the 
extent of its success. He is chairman of 
Central High School’s mathematics de- 
partment. (It is pure cpincidence that 
the writers of the two divergent articles 
are both Ohio mathematics teachers. 
The manuscripts just turned up in our 
mail, and we paired them.) 
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pattern of the school. No stigma is attached 
to him. In the adjusted program these pu- 
pils are given an opportunity for mastery, 
for progress, for growth and for achieve- 
ment, 

Evaluation of the adjusted curriculum at 
Central can best be made by reports in 
subject-area fields. During the fall semester 
of 1947-48 all the ungraded classes in Eng- 
lish were given the Stanford Achievement 
Test at the beginning and the end of the 
term. The mean score in September 1947 
was grade 5.9 for the entire group of 200. 
In January 1948, the mean score was grade 
6.8, an increase of one whole year in one 
semester in the average score. In September 
1947, only 16 per cent were at grade-level 
8 or g. But in January 1948, 32 per cent 
had reached the tenth-grade level. 

In mathematics the mean score in Sep- 
tember 1947 on the Lee-Clark Fundamen- 
tals Survey Test was 15—which, at the tenth- 
grade level, placed the group in the 20 
percentile position on a national scale. By 
January 1948, the end of one semester, the 
mean score was 24, which placed the mean 
at the 4o percentile rank. Out of the total 
group of 200 none had achieved a score 
higher than 28 in September 1947, but by 
January 1948, at the end of one semester, 
41 had achieved a score of go or more. In 
other words, 31 per cent had advanced to 
the normal tenth-grade level of achieve- 
ment. Other tests also were used, and all 
showed group improvement, with improve- 
ment up to regular grade placement for 
one pupil out of four. 

The program being carried on, it must be 
admitted, is an experiment not without 
problems and difficulties. There are no 
“courses of study” which can be followed, 
and the burden is on the individual teacher 
to furnish appropriate materials of instruc- 
tion for each class and, often, for each mem- 
ber of the class. A collection of this material 
and perhaps a library of source material are 
needed. 

At Central there has been some correla- 


tion and integration of various subject 
areas, but other problems of the evolving 
curriculum for American secondary schools 
need answering too. Full credit toward 
high-school graduation is given in the spe- 
cial classes, but whether or not to continue 
that practice is debatable. Pupils’ marks in 
all but the highest section are limited to a 
top mark of C, or average. So far the pupils, 
because of a feeling of successful accom- 
plishment in most cases, have not needed 
the motivation of possible higher marks, 
but we question whether that will always 
be so. Central teachers are also asking 
what can be done for the small group who 
seem incapable of further progress no mat- 
ter how motivated or who cannot adjust 
to their seemingly insurmountable difficul- 
ties. 

Of course, retardation and slow learning 
are not problems of the senior high school 
alone. The causes of irregular accomplish- 
ment are multitudinous, but the chief 
cause of failure is that many pupils expe- 
rience such difficulty with existing courses 
of study that they can make no appreciable 
attainment, and in time they cease their 
attempts, Pupils vary in ability, needs, and 
interests, and not all are able to master 
with uniform speeds or equal success a pre- 
scribed curriculum. 

Academic achievement is only one meas- 
ure of success. Many of the causes of the 
slow learner's retardation are factors beyond 
his and the school’s control. Much more 
needs to be done to discover and counter- 
act these causes. Desirable qualities in the 
retarded pupils need to be discovered and 
developed so that each child can make 
progress in keeping with all his abilities. 
He will make better adjustment to the 
school and society if given the opportunity 
for experiencing success on his level of 
achievement. It is necessary to adapt the 
curriculum, methods of teaching, and ma- 
terials of instruction to fit the child. The ad- 
justment program at Central High School is 
an effort in this direction. 
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REPORTS 


Multiple report card plan of 
Teachers College High School 


by DEPARTMENTS 


BS 


KENNETH E. ANDERSON 


N KEEPING with continuous curriculum 
I revision is a continuous revision in the 
reporting of pupil progress in terms of 
changing educational objectives. Educa- 
tional objectives are not fixed and constant, 
but should change with changes in pupils’ 
needs and those of society. 

Whatever the reporting system, certain 
essentials must be kept in mind: 

Does the report provide information to 
interested persons about the educational at- 
tainment of an individual? 

Does the report indicate how the individ- 
ual measures up to educational objectives? 

Is the report a reliable indication of 
potential and actual achievement? 

Is the report capable of being understood 
by non-professional persons? 

Is the report feasible in terms of a teach- 
er’s time and energy? 

Is it valid to assume that the same type of 
report must be made in all subject-matter 
fields? 

With these essentials in mind, and assum- 
ing that reports need not be the same in all 
subject-matter areas, the various depart- 
ments of Teachers College High School at- 
tempted to devise report cards in keeping 
with educational objectives peculiar to each 
subject. All of the departments agreed that 
the educational objectives of the school 
could be classified under three major head- 
ings, as follows: 

Understandings 


Skills 
Attitudes 


Each department was given freedom in 
determining the sub-headings under the 
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three major classifications. The staff felt 
that we were not yet in a position to elimi- 
nate the letter grade. The letter grade, 
therefore, was retained on the report card, 
but in a minor position. The card includes 
a space for comments by teachers. 

Thus, each pupil would receive five 
separate report cards if he were taking five 
different subjects. A covering letter to the 
parents and students is stapled to the five 
reports. The covering letter indicates the 
purpose of the reports, the number of re- 
ports, the number of days absent, and the 
number of times tardy. 

The covering letter sent with the depart- 
mental report cards is as follows: 


Dear Parents and Students: 


BOD csivccscegees attached progress reports are 
for the second nine weeks of this school year. 

We consider the progress of the pupil in under- 
standings, skills, attitudes, and habits to be of more 
importance than the letter grade which appears on 
the reports. 


For your information, your daughter or son was 


SRO wc cccccss days out of 45, and tardy ....... 
times. 

Both pupil and one parent are to sign this letter 
in the space provided. This letter is to be returned 
to the homeroom teacher as soon as possible. Fol- 
low-up letters will be sent to parents of pupils not 
returning this letter. 

Sincerely yours, 
Principal 
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EDITOR’S NOTE 

At report time, the parents of stu- 
dents in the high school of Iowa State 
Teachers College, Cedar Falls, Iowa, 
receive a set of report cards—one for 
each department in which the student 
has courses. Since educational objec- 
tives vary in different subject fields, 
each department has developed its own 
list of items by which it reports to par- 
ents on the progress of the student in 
“understandings,” skills, and attitudes 
and habits. The report check lists of 
two departments of the school are given 
in this article. 

Mr. Anderson was principal of the 
school at the time this article was writ- 
ten. He is now assistant professor of 
education at the University of Kansas, 
Lawrence, Kan. Readers may obtain 
complete sets of the report forms by 
writing to Mr. Anderson, or to Dr. 
D. K. Curtis, head of the Department 
of Teaching, Iowa State Teachers Col- 
lege, Cedar Falls, Iowa. 





The departmental report forms are 
mimeographed slips, 514 by 814 inches in 
size. At the bottom of the slip are spaces 
for the teacher’s comments (if any) and the 
student’s grade in the subject. Concerning 
the grade, the slip states, “This indicates 
the teacher’s estimate of the pupil’s accom- 
plishment as compared to that of other 
pupils in a typical high school class.” 

But the chief feature of the report slips 
is a ruled form listing the “Understand- 
ings,” “Skills,” and “Attitudes” which the 
department considers important in_ its 
courses. On each of these items the student’s 
progress is indicated by a check mark in one 
of four columns headed: 

Unsatisfactory Progress 
Satisfactory Progress 


Outstanding Progress 
Maintains High Standards 


The items entered on the report slip of 
the social-studies department are as follows: 


Understandings 
Understands what goes on in the world today 


Applies basic understandings to present-day condi- 
tions 


Skills a 
Talks effectively 
Writes so he can be understood 
Gains information by listening 
Finds material he needs 
Works by himself 
Understands what he reads 
Organizes materials and draws logical conclusions 
Tells opinions from facts 


Attitudes and Habits 


Listens carefully 

Is dependable 

Checks on the reliability of information 
1s courteous 

Works well with others 


The report slip of the science department, 
as a sample of the variation of the depart- 
mental slips, lists the following items: 


Understandings 
Acquisition of basic ideas in science 
Skills 
Contribution to class activities 
Ability to read science material 
Ability to work independently 
Attitudes and Habits 


Dependability 
Cooperation 
Courtesy 


Parents were given an opportunity to 
comment on the new system after the first 
reporting period. About one per cent of 
the parents indicated they preferred the old 
type of reporting system using letter grades 
only. About seventeen per cent of the par- 
ents indicated a favorable reaction to the 
new reporting system. Eighty-two per cent 
offered no comment. After the reporting sys- 
tem has been in effect for one year, a can- 
vass will be made to ascertain the reaction 
of every parent to the system. Some of the 
typical comments in favor of the system 
were: 

“I think this system of grading is very 
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favorable. It tells me that you are interested 
in my child as an individual as well as a 
member of a group of students. I recom- 
mend that this type of grading be con- 
tinued.” 

“We believe that this method of report- 
ing has considerable merit because it gives 
a concise picture of the student’s progress.” 

“The reports certainly give an all-around 
picture of our child’s progress. Any teacher 
who takes the time for a comment after 
filling out the report, truly must take a per- 


sonal interest in the pupil. I know from 
personal experience that such encouraging 
or helpful remarks go far in creating a de- 
sire in the pupil to do his best work.” 

At the present time, the staff of Teachers 
College High School is at work revising the 
curriculum of the school. As the curriculum 
is revised and as the educational objectives 
are changed, so it will be necessary to keep 
the reporting system in tune with the 
curriculum. A dynamic curriculum de- 
mands a flexible reporting system. 


“IN MY OPINION ...” 


This department will appear from time to time. 
Readers are welcome to express their opinions pro 
or con on anything that appears in THE CLEARING 
House, or to comment on current problems of 
secondary education. We shall publish as many 
letters, or excerpts from letters, as space allows. Ed. 


Teachers Mustn’t Smoke! 


To the Editor: 


Your issue of April 1948 has stimulated the think- 
ing of the wife and mother of a teacher—a former 
teacher herself, now active in many civic and social 
organizations. 

I read Kenneth Winetrout’s “Teacher Security” 
first as my husband had left the page open there. 
He had made a checkmark after “$2,000 teach- 
ers working under a superintendent who makes 
$10,000.” I would have liked to have added a check 
after the next paragraph of that same article where 
he speaks of community security and specifically of 
“walk down the street smoking if he wants to.” 

I am getting tired of hearing teachers talk about 
more and more recognition of their services and 
less and less about their responsibilities. Mothers 
are alarmed over effects of smoking on health and 
scholarship of teen-agers. I went to a meeting of a 
federated club yesterday where our program chair- 
man who is also PTA program chairman has 
brought up this problem. My husband has two 
so-called remedial classes in high-school English 
where more than half the pupils are smokers—and 
most of them are too nervous to sit still and “just 
read.” 

Next I leafed back to the article on “Health 


Instruction—Tonic for Our Sickest Subject” and 
noted that Dr. Mones warned that “Teachers’ per- 
sonal conduct and habits must not be incongruous 
with the health program of the school.” Then I 
turned to the first article by Dr. Hammock on 
“Boom-Bust in Teachers’ Salaries?” and thought of 
the reaction to my plea yesterday at club for votes 
for Strong as new city controller in our St. Paul 
election today. 

Our old controller, Mr. Mitchell, refuses to ap- 
propriate the necessary money for new salary sched- 
ules, though our charter was changed to permit 
such monies. The club women were too polite to 
say much; but I felt the reaction and from per- 
sonal conversations I realized just the thing that 
Dr. Hammock was warning us about in his very 
timely article. Teachers have a job to do that no 
one else can do. Basic to that job is to be the best 
possible example to follow. Smoking, drinking, 
swearing, non-church-going, non-home-loving, neu- 
rotic, uncontrolled teachers (not too many in high 
schools, few in grades—but more and more in 
colleges) do not produce pupils with the good 
mental health which is necessary to learn to read 
and write, to spell and figure, to be in general a 
good citizen. 

Before we can have effective in-service training, 
we must have better teachers to train them. I am 
frankly worried about most of the psychology and 
health instruction of our teachers. The day of “don't 
do as I do, but do as I say” is past. 

Yours for better teaching for better health. 

Ouive F. Evtiorr (Mrs. D. H.) 
St. Paul, Minn. 
P. S. My husband has charge of an Allied Youth 
group. 











BLUEPRINT for S-DAY: 


Marshall students ran the school 
By CARLOS pe ZAFRA, Jr. 


HE THEATRE-LIKE assembly hall of John 

Marshall High School in Rochester, 
New York, was filled with students and 
faculty. On stage were the student candi- 
dates for the annual election of officers. 

“... and if I am elected,” promised the 
tall candidate in his unusually deep voice, 
“I shall do my best to have one day set 
aside during which we students shall run 
the whole school!” 

It was that plank in his platform which 
won for Philip Morton the presidency of 
the Students’ Association, and which even- 
tually brought him before a meeting of the 
school’s faculty in quest of their approval of 
his plans for Student Day. Mr. Elmer W. 
Snyder, principal, was an interested ob- 
server as Phil faced his rather formidable 
jury. 

Faculty opposition to the program as pre- 
sented was definite, although there was 
some sympathy for the underlying idea. It 
was decided to take no final vote by the 
faculty at that meeting, but to have Mr. 
Snyder appoint a conference committee of 
three student officers and three teachers to 
work out a more thorough plan for later 
consideration. It was the plan drawn up by 
this conference committee which was finally 
put into operation with surprising success, 
and which some people close to the experi- 
ment believe made educational history. 

Details of the plan as presented to the 
student body in an assembly speech by Phil 
Morton, and by mimeographed notices 
posted on the bulletin board of every 
classroom throughout the school, were as 
follows: 


go 


Purpose 


To give the students of John Marshall High 
School an “apprenticeship in democracy”—a chance 
to show what they can do when given responsibility, 
and an opportunity to “learn by doing.” 


Plan 


1. On S-Day, the school shall run on a normal 
day’s schedule. 

2. Both administrative and teaching positions 
shall be taken over by students for the full day. 

3. A portion of an assembly program shall be 
used by representatives of the Executive Council of 
the Students’ Association and by representatives 
of the administration to explain the plans for $-Day 
to the student body. 

4. The day after this assembly (which shall be 
held approximately one week before S-Day), the 
pupils in each class period shall elect a committee of 
five from their own membership whose responsibil- 
ity it shall be to plan a worthwhile program of 
class activities for $S-Day. These plans may be made 
in consultation with the teacher. 

It is clear that the success or failure of S$-Day 
depends very greatly upon the good work of these 
democratically-elected committees. In electing these 
committees, students are on the spot to show their 
ability to vote intelligently by keeping in mind 
the fact that democracy works only as the most 
capable leaders are elected. These leaders, selected 
to do a real job, will not necessarily be found 
among the most popular students. §-Day should 
be one of meaningful and serious accomplish- 
ment, not a silly waste of time. We must all—faculty 
and students alike—cooperate perfectly and com- 
pletely to make S-Day one we will all be proud to 
remember, not one we would be ashamed to repeat. 

5. On S-Day, teachers shall remain with their 
classes, but shall plan to take no active part in 
class procedures. If the teacher feels compelled to 
take over the class, it will be clear to all that S- 
Day was a failure in that room. 

6. On S-Day, each homeroom president shall take 
over his own homeroom. To prepare him for this 
job, the homeroom teacher will show him a day 
or so in advance how attendance cards are made 
out, etc. 
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7. The administrative offices to be filled shall 
be those of principal, vice-principal, boys’ counselor, 
girls’ adviser, and girls’ counselor. Only senior 
students shall be eligible for these positions, The 
office of principal may be filled by either a boy or 
a girl. The offices of vice-principal and boys’ coun- 
selor shall be filled by boys, and those of girls’ 
adviser and girls’ counselor shall be filled by girls. 

8. The day after the assembly announcement, 
each homeroom shall elect one candidate from the 
senior class for each of the five administrative 
offices. The homeroom representative shall then take 
the selections of his homeroom to a special meeting 
of the Legislature, where the Legislature shall elect 
two candidates from those suggested for each ad- 
ministrative office. 

Final voting between the two official candidates 
for each office shall take place in homerooms by 
secret ballot, and votes shall be counted and re- 
corded by the homeroom representative, with 
teacher supervision, on special forms to be pro- 
vided. The homeroom representative shall then take 
the ballots and the tally sheet from his homeroom 
to room 1381 for final tabulation by the Civics Com- 
missioner and his appointed committee, under the 
guidance of Mr. Goetz. Results shall be announced 
as soon as possible. 

g. Persons elected to administrative offices shall 
perform regular duties as prescribed by the regular 
office holder. They might be coached for the job 
in advance of S-Day if the faculty members holding 
those positions so desire. 

10. To the positions of nurse, dietician, librar- 
ian, and head janitor, the guidance advisers may 
appoint students according to their known voca- 
tional interests. They shall perform whatever duties 
are delegated to them by the regular nurse, dieti- 
cian, librarian, and head janitor. 

11. The homeroom period following S-Day shall 
be extended a few minutes for the purpose of 
allowing each pupil and teacher the opportunity 
to register his reactions to S-Day on a special form 
which shall be supplied. Faculty members shall 
turn their reactions in to a faculty committee for 
summarization, and each homeroom shall have its 
reactions summarized by the homeroom president 
and two assistants appointed by him. Homeroom 
summaries shall then be sent to Mr. Goetz. These 
summaries shall be used to help evaluate S-Day to 
determine which phases of it were successful and 
should be retained, and to determine which phases 
were weak and need to be strengthened, if S-Day 
is to be repeated as an annual custom. 


That S-Day caught the imagination of 
the student body is apparent from these 
absentee figures for the school: 


Mon. Tue. (S-Day) Wed. 
Girls 51 22 52 
Boys 36 21 34 


That faculty and students alike thought 
the experiment worthwhile and worth re- 
peating is apparent from this tally of indi- 
vidual opinions: 

1. Do you think S-Day was an experiment 
of which John Marshall can be proud? 
Faculty: Yes, 43; No, 1; Undecided, 2. Stu- 
dents: Yes, 1,162; No, 5; Undecided, 1. 

2. Do you think that S-Day should be- 
come an annual tradition of John Marshall 
High School? Faculty: Yes, 31; No, 6; Un- 
decided, 9g. Students: Yes, 1,158; No, 10; 
Undecided, o. 

The most frequently-noted comment of 
approval on the faculty questionnaires was 
to the effect that the pupils showed a sur- 
prising amount of both determination and 
ability to make the day a success. By far 
the majority opinion seemed to be that the 
gains in student morale outweighed any 
loss in the school’s efficiency or learning 


progress. 





EDITOR'S NOTE 


The president of the student body of 
Marshall High School, Rochester, 
N.Y., had been elected on his promise 
to work for a day on which the students 
would fill all teaching and administra- 
tive positions in the school. But there 
was faculty opposition to the idea--and 
perhaps some doubters shuddered 
quietly at the potentialities for riot, 
carnage, and high jinks. As a teacher 
who backed the students, Mr. de Zafra 
was a member of the committee of stu- 
dents and teachers who worked out a 
Student Day plan that was accepted. 
He reports that on S-Day the students 
filled their posts in such a spirit of seri- 
ous endeavor that the project may be 
continued as a tradition of the school. 
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In a project of this kind, newspaper pub- 
licity is not “cheap”—it is an integral part 
of the project. First of all, such an indica- 
tion of community interest helps to im- 
press the students with the responsibility 
they have undertaken. Second, newspaper 
comment is good public relations not only 
because many homes have children in- 
volved, but also because it brings before 
the community the fact that the schools are 
giving more than mere lip service to de- 
mocracy; they are practicing it. “Appren- 
ticeship in democracy” is the theme to 
stress. Increase in student morale and a 
sense of mutual accomplishment are the 
results to feature. Our local newspaper and 
radio coverage of the project was excellent. 

In the light of a study of the written 
comments of both pupils and faculty, it is 
felt that another year our surprising success 
with the project might be even bettered by 
allowing a longer period of time between 
the election of the classroom committees 
and S-Day, and by the use of a separate 
mimeographed bulletin to teachers in 
which might appear the following items: 

1. A concise statement of the large pur- 
poses and benefits of the project, which will 
help to “sell” the less enthusiastic teachers 
on the project. 

2. A word to the teachers that it is they 
who set the tone of the elections within 
their rooms, without electioneering for or 
against specific personalities. Each election 
should be preceded by a few skillful words 
about the importance of electing ability if 
democracy is to be successful. 

3. A request to teachers to help see that 
no one student is elected to more than two 
committees for S-Day. 

4. The recommendation that the method 
of voting for the committee of five in each 
class be this: Each member of the class is 
allowed five votes. The teacher acts as pre- 
siding officer while nominations for the 
five-pupil committee are being made. When 
the nominations are closed after no more 
than 12 nominations, each pupil copies 


down the five names that he is going to 
vote for and adheres strictly to these five 
choices. Voting is by a show of hands which 
the teacher counts and records. In case of 
tie for fifth place, each member of the class 
but one is allowed a vote for the purpose of 
breaking the tie. If a tie still persists, the 
pupil who previously did not vote will 
break it. 

5. Teachers should be encouraged to of- 
fer the pupil committees help with their 
planning in accordance with their needs. 
Preliminary pointers in lesson planning 
could be suggested, and probably final plans 
should be checked by the teacher for such 
points as variety of procedures, sufficiency 
of material, class participation, probable 
class interest, etc. The teacher might offer 
to give as an assignment before S-Day what- 
ever the committee cares to suggest. All of 
this is for the purpose of making the pupils 
as completely autonomous on S-Day as pos- 
sible. 

6. Wherever practical, the teacher might 
suggest that the most forceful member of 
the committee of five act as a sort of master 
of ceremonies, and that a different part of 
the period be taken over by each member 
of the committee. In general, the more par- 
ticipants the better. 

7. In shop classes where the teacher hesi- 
tates to relinquish command because of 
possible accidents with machinery, a 
“Hobby Lobby” or exhibit day might be in 
order. 

8. Study halls should probably be 
manned by volunteer pupils chosen by the 
teacher. 

g. Any after-school activities should 
probably be either teacher-controlled, or 
canceled. 

The entire S-Day project was predicated 
on the too-often ignored truth that when 
students are correctly presented with a re- 
sponsibility which they understand and 
which is within their capacities, they will 
“measure up” every time. It is out of ex- 
periment that progress is made, and heaven 
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knows our schools are in need of progress. 
As the half-million dollar New York State 
Regents’ Inquiry Report observed’: 

So far as school life is concerned, most schools 


are giving pupils experience in living under dicta- 
tion, rather than experience in the management of 


*Howard E. Wilson, Education for Citizenship, 
McGraw-Hill, 1938, p. 225. 


. * 


their organized group life. . . . Generally speaking, 
schools are doing little or nothing to make pupils 
more willing and experienced in the democratic 
solution of group problems. 

S-Day, then, is a definite and large step in 
the direction of “education for citizenship.” 
Its ultimate possibilities may well be tre- 
mendous! 


TRICKS of the TRADE * * 


Time and energy savers 
By TED GORDON 


RETURNING PAPERS—In returning 
papers it is often helpful to the student, in 
addition to giving a grade, to indicate (1) 
in what half of the class—“better” or “needs 
to improve’—the student is; or (2) the 
numerical standing—as 1st, 15th, goth—the 
paper has in the class. Too, near report- 
card time it helps to indicate on papers 
being returned the range of possibilities 
each student has for a grade—the lowest 
he may receive and the highest he may 
attain, Gives "em something to work for! 


SAFETY LASTS—Safety comes first and 
safety lasts if the teacher has a little orienta- 
tion quiz ready to use during the first week 


— 


Epiror’s Note: Readers are invited to 
submit aids and devices which may be of 
help to others. Please try to limit contri- 
butions to 50 words or fewer—the briefer 
the better. Original ideas are preferred; if 
an item is not original, be sure to give your 
source. This publication reserves all rights 
to material submitted, and no items will be 
returned. Address contributions to THE 
CLEARING House. Dr. Gordon teaches in 
East Los Angeles Junior College, Los 
Angeles, Cal. 


of school—a quiz which contains questions 
pertinent to the particular subject, room, 
and location, and which certainly includes 
questions on fire drill, health emergencies, 
contagious diseases, potentially dangerous 
equipment. 


BRIDGE TO THE UNABRIDGED— 
That unabridged dictionary is not so likely 
to be neglected if you occasionally leave it 
on a vacant desk or seat somewhere in the 
room instead of off in its solitary corner 
where only the intrepid word explorers fear 
not to penetrate. 


LEADERSHIP—Leadership is such a 
valuable asset in a democracy that it is 
worthwhile to ask each student, in writing 
perhaps, to indicate in what way, large or 
little, he can show leadership in your class 
sometime during the semester. Then it’s up 
to you to provide the procedure or situ- 
ation which will enable “take 
charge” of somebody or something. 


him to 


THOSE CRAYONS—To keep those ever- 
shattering crayons from disintegrating, try 
wrapping them with transparent tape when 
they are new and then peeling off a little 
at a time as the point wears down. 
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And 6 were notable 
for lack of courage 


8 PRINCIPALS 


By 
LISBETH S. JENSEN 


AVE YOU EVER dreamed of a glorious 
future in which you could afford the 
luxury of telling off the boss? Have you 
visualized yourself making him gasp in 
horror at the long-suppressed truths you 
hurl at him swiftly and courageously—and 
him deserving every word of it? Best of all, 
do you get that perfect picture of yourself 
triumphantly getting away with it? 

Well, just go back to your pleasant pipe 
dream. I can’t tell you how to do it; but 
I too can dream! I will make an attempt 
to creep up on all those Simon Legrees un- 
der whose lash of disapproval I have 
struggled, and tell all or nearly all. I'll 
take them apart and then try to put them 
together again. That’s what they have done 
and are doing to me, and what's sauce for 
the bossee is sauce for the boss—or is it? 

All eight of these men were of the school 
species—five small-town superintendents 
and three city principals. Since there is 
really no difference in the relationship be- 
tween the small-town superintendent and 
his secondary-school teachers and the city 
high-school principal and his faculty, I'll 
refer to both as “principal”—and by several 
other terms. 

At the very beginning—these eight men 
are a contradiction. Though very much 
alike in some ways, all eight were different. 
I wondered whether they were so much 
alike because they were men, or because 
they were principals, or because they were 
men and principals, or just because. 

One of their strongest similarities was in 
the lack of an important characteristic 
rather than in its possession. Of all the 
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qualities which we mortals need in the bat- 
tle royal for a satisfactory life—and inci- 
dentally for gathering a few of the rosebuds 
along the way—courage comes first. With- 
out it, intelligence, ability, personality—any 
other good quality—drops way below par. 

Plain is the need for courage in the job 
of keeping the varied assortment of cogs 
and wheels in a school running smoothly; 
yet it is the one quality lacking in most 
of these administrators. In fact, of all eight, 
only two really had it. I often doubted 
that one of the two did. He had sym- 
pathy and understanding in generous pro- 
portions but he also had the logical weak- 
ness of his strength. He was very kind and 
had great understanding of human failings, 
but these two good points made it hard for 
him to be firm with those who interpreted 
these qualities as weakness and reacted ac- 
cordingly. 

The rest of my principals were ridden by 
many fears. Mr. Black, for instance, could 
hardly make up his mind on which side 
of the street to walk. The school board was 
a fair sampling of many divergent interests 
in the community. If he made any decision 
he would run counter to the whim of some 
board member. He wouldn't risk his job for 
that. Panic at the thought of losing his po- 
sition kept him off the rugged path of cour- 
age. His answer to almost any question was 
the stock appeaser, “Well, yes, and no.”’ 

He wanted his teachers to approve of 
him, but when there was any argument in- 
volving teachers, he was always loyal to the 
side that controlled his daily bread. When 
three teachers went to a dance in a neigh- 
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boring town one Friday night and aroused 
the bigotry of a religious fanatic on the 
board, Mr. Black weakly stood by in silence. 

Gossip, fanned to a wild flame, roared 
into a first-class conflagration. In the ruins 
were the reputations of the three teachers— 
who were not asked to return the following 
year. They left under the stigma of being 
unfit to work with young people, when 
their only mistake was that they liked fun. 

Never during all the weeks of argument 
over whether these teachers were acting 
their age or whether they were moral lepers, 
did we hear of Mr. Black publicly express- 
ing confidence in them. He told them per- 
sonally, however, that they had no real 
cause for worry; that statement cost him 
nothing. He thought his job was safe as 
long as he put the soft pedal on his belief 
in their innocence. 

Somewhat like Mr. Black was Mr. Brown. 
He too was afraid most of the time—not 
directly of losing his position, but of losing 
popularity. He was the hand-shaking brand 
of goodfellow in whom the cult of popular- 
ity was deeply ingrained. He was likeable 
enough and a social asset in any group. Al- 
though he had intelligence and a sincere 
interest in education, he was one of the 
most ineffectual principals I have ever 
known. He could have accomplished so 
much but actually did so little. 

All of his good qualities were neutralized 
by his fear of offending anyone. The few 
times that he did come to a decision, he 
reversed it at the first sign of opposition 
from a parent, a student, or a teacher. The 
logical result of his neurotically excessive 
wish to please was that he pleased no one. 
Potentially a strong principal, he was ac- 
tually just another fence-sitter. Those who 
had believed in his possibilities soon lost 
faith in him. The rest classified him as the 
perennial easy mark, and while they con- 
demned his weakness, they lost no time in 
capitalizing on it. 

Besides fear of losing a position and fear 
of losing popularity there were other proofs 


of lack of courage in these men. Mr. Gray 
couldn't face his own mistakes, With mili- 
tary precision he made up his mind, but 
those few times that a decision wasn’t fair 
or wise he wasn’t courageous enough to 
admit, by correcting his mistake, that he 
could ever be wrong. More than once we 
teachers raged among ourselves over his 
statement, “When I once make a decision, 
I never retract.” We all were afraid of being 
victims of one of those bad decisions he 
wouldn't change. 

Mr. Green was different. He had courage! 
Like all real leaders, he had ideas far ahead 
of the rest of us. Long before school people 
gave even lip service to the idea that good 
teaching was more than testing memory, 
Mr. Green expected us to center our work 
around student interests and to get down 
to earth by adapting material and require- 
ments to the abilities and needs of the 
pupils. He believed that in that way we 
could develop in our students initiative, 
judgment, and the ability to use their 
brains for something other than skull pack- 
ing. To talk about such a program is com- 
paratively easy; to carry it out is hard work. 
The dynamo behind all that work was Mr. 
Green. 

Because he knew what results he wanted 
and had definite ideas on how to get them, 
he knew how to help us. Through heated 
discussion at faculty meetings, in individual 
conferences with teachers, and by practical 
suggestions after a visit to a class, he helped 





EDITOR’S NOTE 


From Miss Jensen’s experience with 
principals and superintendents, she has 
concluded that the quality they need 
most—and most often lack—is courage. 
For her views about those fear-ridden 
gentlemen, we refer you to the accom- 
panying article. Miss Jensen teaches 
English in South High School, Minne- 
apolis, Minn. 
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us work out our plans. He had the ability 
to stimulate us to use whatever imagina- 
tion, originality, and initiative we possessed. 

There was, of course, that usual minority 
who wouldn't see any sense in his ideas. 
Their opposition didn’t make him change 
his plans. We got the impression that, as 
far as he was concerned, popularity was 
merely a by-product, pleasant but not es- 
sential to a healthy ego. For his construc- 
tive leadership he won solid respect from 
most of us. We liked him, not for super- 
ficial characteristics of personality but be- 
cause, as we worked with him, we ex- 
perienced his patience, understanding, and 
fairness. If such independence of spirit, 
which results in the courage to act upon 
sincere and mature conviction, were more 
common among principals the millennium 
in American education would certainly not 
be so far away. 

The second similarity in most of my 
principals was a result of their fears and 
their lack of courage. They couldn’t win 
our confidence. We trusted neither their 
motives nor their judgment. Maybe it was 
that their interest in their work was pretty 
shallow. Maybe the principalship was just 
another means of earning their daily quota 
of bread and jam. Anyway, for them a 
minimum of activity, mental or otherwise, 
was so comfortable that anyone who jarred 
them out of their torpor was obnoxious. 
Consequently free speech on school prob- 
lems was a luxury we soon learned to deny 
ourselves. Any logical criticism of a school 
situation, even though constructive, was 
considered lack of cooperation, or in some 
instances an attempt to rival the principal 
in wisdom. There were only two ways 
open to those who wanted to rate: the 
simplest one, silence; the more expedient, 
shaping opinions and ideas into a reason- 
able facsimile of those held by the principal. 

Although most of these men weren't 
worth our confidence and didn’t get it, I 
have really been lucky in two of my prin- 
cipals. These two, the men of courage men- 


tioned before, were definitely unique 
among the eight. We trusted them! 

Mr. White, the man of insight into hu- 
man nature—as well as Mr. Green—was espe- 
cially worthy of confidence. He was a phe. 
nomenon in one respect: he actually ad- 
mitted that he made mistakes! Any princi- 
pal, by virtue of his position, can act on the 
assumption that he is infallible and can get 
by with it; most of them do just that. Any- 
one can also give a superficial impression 
of being magnanimous by mouthing such 
generalities as “Like everyone else, I make 
mistakes.” But Mr. White, more than once, 
did an unheard-of thing; he specifically ad- 
mitted making specific errors to specific 
teachers. Who could do otherwise but have 
faith in such a person? 

He was easy to talk with because he was 
an active listener and because he was in- 
terested in what others thought and felt. 
At no time were we afraid that we might 
have been tricked into making unwise 
statements that he would resent and later 
use against us. I have never known him to 
consider a difference of opinion as personal 
criticism. He usually reserved judgment on 
any issue, large or small, until he had 
learned all available facts. That doesn't 
happen too often in any one’s experience. 

The other differences among the eight 
men were those that usually exist in al- 
most any group of eight people. Among 
them were the bores, the vain, the wallow- 
ers in self pity, the jealous, the conceited— 
in fact, almost every kind of person. They 
don’t deserve further space. 

But now that I have had the fun of tak- 
ing my principals apart, maybe I should 
try to assemble a model one. He might not 
suit all, but in my language that principal 
should be one who above all else has 
courage, but likewise has human under- 
standing; who is basically serious minded, 
but has a sense of humor; who is progres- 
sive, but is not a faddist; who does not con- 
sider himself infallible, but can admit 
mistakes; who is approachable, but is not 
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unduly influenced by any individual or 
group; who, because he is all these things, 
has my complete confidence and my com- 
plete respect. 


o 


FINDINGS a de 


QUARTER BOOKS: Since modern 25-cent paper- 
covered books were developed in 1939, about one- 
half billion copies have been sold, according to an 
estimate of John T. Frederick in The English Jour- 
nal. There are fewer than 4,000 bookstores and 
other retail stores in the U. S. that stock cloth- 
bound books at all. The quarter-book publishers, 
working through drugstores, dime stores, news- 
stands, etc., have built up some 80,000 outlets. As 
a result, many millions of Americans in small cities 
and villages are having their first opportunity to see 
books offered for sale and to buy them directly. 
Metropolitan New York in recent years has ac- 
counted for 25% of the sales of clothbound books— 
but only 8% of quarter-book sales. Champion 
seller in the 25-cent field is Erskine Caldwell’s God’s 
Little Acre, with a than 
3,000,000 copies. 


distribution of more 


ATTENDANCE: In the period between 1939 and 
1947, the number of Mercer County, N. J., pupils 
who were neither absent nor tardy decreased from 
g98 to 484. This 50% drop in perfect attendance 
is viewed in the 1948 Yearbook of the county school 
system as “wholesome in many respects.” In past 
years many parents had sent their children to school 
even when they had symptoms of illness, to keep 
them eligible for the “coveted perfect-attendance 
certificate.” Many schools in the county have dis- 
continued awarding the certificate, for that reason. 
But in the same 8-year period cases of tardiness 
have increased 40%—and this lapse from virtue 
worries the teachers. An investigation of tardiness 
in one school showed that pupils could be blamed 








Pa 
Epiror’s Note: Good, bad, indifferent or im- 
portant, there is a great amount of counting studies 
and other research going on in the field of educa- 
tion. We think readers will be interested in brief, 
unqualified summaries of some main points in some 
of the findings. Lack of space prohibits much ex- 
planation of methods used, degree of accuracy or 
conclusiveness, and sometimes even the scope of the 
study. 


What do I expect—a perfect principal? 
Naturally! But at that, two out of eight who 
have most of these qualities is not too bad 
a batting average. 


entirely in only 23% of the cases. In 77% of the 
cases, parents seemed at least partly to blame. In 
more than half the cases where parents were at 
fault, they either didn’t awaken in time to get the 
children off, or held them up to run errands. The 
schools plan to seek more parental cooperation on 
this little matter. 


GUIDANCE EXPANSION: Many school systems 
that are operating Federally-sponsored guidance 
centers for veterans have now gone into the busi- 
ness of offering guidance to anyone in the com- 
munity who wants it. And some systems plan to 
continue the centers as community guidance serv- 
ices after their contracts with the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration end. So reports David H. Wingilian in 
Los Angeles School Journal. In a study of the 
services in 44 veterans’ guidance centers, Mr. 
Wingilian found that 93% of the centers are now 
counseling others than veterans. Plans of the 44 
centers are as follows: 83% will be open to “all edu- 
cational levels” and 
personal counseling; 78% will serve all members 
of the community; 86% will offer guidance to all 
high-school seniors, drop-outs, delinquents, and 
those with personality problems; and 36% intend to 
make the guidance services available as a prerequi- 
site to entrance to the post-high-school institutions 
of their own districts. Of the 10 California school 
districts that cooperated in the study, 7 plan to 


for vocational, educational, 


operate their centers as guidance services to all 
members of the community, after Federal aid is 
withdrawn. 


MONEY: The names of 
teachers who last taught in the State more than 
20 years ago and haven't been heard from since 
were published in the May issue of Wisconsin 
Journal of Education. Reason is that the State 
Annuity and Investment Board is holding sums of 
money to their credit, and would like to pay off— 
either in annuities or in a lump sum. In 1947 the 
Journal published the names of 400 other “missing” 
teachers who had money due from the Board, and 
located 60% of them. 


120 former Wisconsin 
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_IT ISN’T EASY! 


By 
MALCOLM B. KECK 


® A PRINCIPAL of a school you happen to 

be, you are “out’’—strike one, two, three 
—unless you can hit balls wide and high, 
low and inside, for safe hits. 

I was the principal of a school twenty, 
ten, and five years ago. In comparison with 
former days, the pace today is almost over- 
whelming at times. (Now you will say, “he 
is getting old.”’) Of course if you cannot see 
or you are unwilling to see, that statement 
will not stand up. If you are not in the busi- 
ness, it will be difficult for you to understand. 
It is not easy to learn what we do not live. 

Pupil personnel problems have been 
multiplied many times in number and in- 
tensity by the complexities and inconsist- 
encies of modern living. There is a full- 
time job in almost any secondary school for 
a good person. Parents and public relations 
cannot be overlooked. A home and family- 
life counselor and public-relations ambas- 
sador could find a place in the average 
school. There is a full-time job for a cur- 
riculum coordinator in the typical school 
today. Oh yes, there should be a director 
of games and recreation, since we have de- 
cided to take over the “night life” of the 
kids. Heaven pity the poor lone principal 
who tries to do all these things well and 
still manage the routine problems that find 
their destination on his desk. No, life is not 
so simple any more. At the close of the war 
we hoped to get back to normal. What a 
misconception! 

Here are a few reasons why the principal’s 
job is not easy: 

If he gets things done he is a dictator; if 
he asks for opinions of others he is an in- 
competent. 
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The principal walks 
between chasms 


If he has a little fun, he is playing to the 
galleries; if he does not, he is not fit to live 
or work with. 

If he is assigned to committees, he should 
always be in the building; if he is not, the 
teachers wish they had a principal who was 
respected. 

If he has religious faith, he is a fanatic; 
if he does not, he should not be in the pro- 
fession. 

If he sticks to the fundamentals, he is 
obsolete; if he believes youth should have 
experiences, he is too progressive for the 
school’s good. 

If he has order and discipline, he is too 
firm; if he lets people run away with the 
place, he is too easy. 

If he uses the school to sell popcorn balls, 
he is on the wrong track; if he does not, he 
is a poor business man. 

If he can see a joke, he is loose; if he can- 
not, he is a prig. 





EDITOR’S NOTE 


In the preceding article, Lisbeth S. 
Jensen lambasts high-school principals 
for some of their shortcomings. Mr. 
Keck’s article arrived in the office 
within a few weeks of Miss Jensen’s, 
and just happened to be serviceable as 
a sort of reply. Mr. Keck wants people 
to have a little sympathy for principals— 
those misunderstood executives who sit 
on the horns of many dilemmas, all of 
them sharp. He is principal of Folwell 
Junior High School, Minneapolis, 
Minn. 
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If he is capable in public relations, he is 
a politician; if he is not, he is a square peg 
in a round hole. 

If he agrees with people or keeps still, he 
is a “yes man”; if he has some convictions, 
he is too blunt. 

If he likes people, he is a flusher; if he 
does not, he is in the wrong business. 

If he is unable to visit classrooms, he is 
an armchair administrator; if he does, he is 
compelled to let things slide that will 
“throw him.” 

If he keeps on trying to improve the 
school, he is too idealistic; if he lets things 
slide and protects the status quo, he has 
lead in his pants. 

Pass the buck, hang it on the principal, 
dump it in his lap because that is what he 
gets paid for. All he wants is honor, recog- 
nition, and glory. Believe me, if I were the 
principal things would be different. 

Say listen, we are all in the same boat. 
Every school needs a good principal—and 
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in terms of modern needs he should have a 
staff of assistants. Maybe teachers and prin- 
cipals had better get together in their own 
interests and make life more liveable for 
one another. 

It seems that we expect the principal to 
be a man capable of commanding $100,000 
per year in industry. He must be a paragon 
of perfection and balance. What a man! 
He does not exist. 

I like my job and I believe in it. I will 
keep on doing the best I can one day at a 
time. If that is not good enough, that will 
be all right too. I will be darned if I will 
spend much time complaining about the 
lack of appreciation of my co-workers and 
the stupidity of the public. I shall try to be 
constructive and make the road just a little 
easier and more pleasant for a few people 
each day. I hope I can be generous and 
kind. There will be times when I must 
stand firm. If that does not bring me out all 
right, that’s that! 


Wanted—A Man 


To say that bachelor ladies have no place in high school sounds harsh and unfeeling, but 
it must be said and the problem must be faced if the general level of teaching is to be raised. 


—Haig: High Schools for Tomorrow 


By ELIZABETH A. CONNELLY 


I'm not young enough for the whistling wolves; 
Hence, this ad! A necessity this is; 

For if I would teach, in the future high school 
I definitely must be a Mrs. 


I loathe washing dishes; my cooking is vile; 
I hate all homemaking implies; 

I'd feed my poor hubby on fancies and dreams 
Instead of homemade bread and pies. 


Right now I'm a happy and unfettered soul. 
I love boys and girls in their teens. 

I have nothing to bind me; I can give them my time 
With all that such interest means. 


It seems that I must start to rush home each day 
To do all the things I abhor: 

Cook dinner, darn socks, and sew buttons on shirts, 
And never be free any more. 


For high schools of the future have no place for me. 
Alas! What a tragedy this is! 

I must find a man—oh, any old man— 
For I definitely must be a Mrs. 











FIRST MEETING 
OF THE YEAR 


By 
GRACE F. LAWRENCE 


Mr. Barsted: Please take your mimeo- 
graphed sheets and turn to page one. One 
minute—what is it, Miss Bounce? 

Miss Bounce: I don’t like to start the year 
complaining, but I didn’t get any. It’s 
funny how I'm always the one— 

Mr. Barsted: The Board did cut the budget, 
but that’s neither here nor there, because 
we did make three extra copies. Now, 
turn to—oh yes—who has the extra copies? 

Miss Frousted: What'll I do? (Scrubbing 
madly) I've been writing a letter on the 
back of them. Thought I'd fill in the half 
hour he takes to clear his throat. 

Miss Bounce (trying to save Miss Frousted): 
They were given out in duplicate back 
here, Mr. Barsted. Okay—I have one. 

Mr. Barsted: Now on page one— 

Miss Bounce (in a delighted whisper): 
Looky here! Ethel didn’t erase what she 
wrote on the front blank—“This is the 
first day of school and I should be think- 
ing of schedules, but I can think of noth- 
ing but you and our—” 

Mr. Barsted: Will the commotion please 
subside? Is there some mistake in these 
directions? 

Miss Bounce: We were just saying, Mr. 
Barsted, what a fine job you had made 
of locker duty assignments. 

Miss Applegate: I don’t think it’s fair. I’m 
assigned twice to locker rooms, and some 
people, not mentioning names, not at all. 

Miss Bounce: She means me. (sotto voce) 
The name is Bounce, dear. Remember 
me? I’m the gal who took hall duty for 
you last year, so you could get to that 
course. 


Miss Applegate: Okay, Mr. Barsted, I 
understand. (In a whisper to Mrs. Akron) 
I had a legitimate reason to be excused. 

Mrs. Akron: Did you, dearie? School closes 
at 3:30 and the course started at 6:00. 

Miss Applegate: It takes time to eat one’s 
dinner and walk three blocks. 

Mrs. Akron: Two hours and a half, dearie? 
But, of course, you gals who got the big 
raises can eat big dinners. 

Miss Applegate: (Gertrude—sh-sh—for Heav- 
en’s sake! He’s looking.) Mr. Barsted, I'd 
be glad to take over the medical room 
in my free period, this year. 

Miss Smith: Applegate’s smart. Janet says 
it’s either cafeteria supervision or medi- 
cal room. In the medical room all you do 
is sit. What do teachers know about nurs- 
ing? 

Mr. Barsted: Eh, what's that? Oh, very kind 
of you, Miss Applegate. Where was I? 
Page thirty-two. We were talking about 
free lunches. The right to enough to eat 
is little enough for a child to ask for in 
this land of plenty! 

Miss Frousted: Stuffy, I calls it! 

Miss Bounce: This is the first faculty meet- 
ing I have enjoyed in twenty years. Ethel 
should have been transferred to the Eng- 
lish department—just listen to this, “ 
every blade of grass says, ‘I love you.’ 

Miss Frousted (fiercely): Give me that letter! 

Miss Bounce: Now, now! Who was the girl 
who told the supt. I was in the prin- 
cipal’s pocket? 

Miss Frousted: Everyone knows it’s Mr. 
Barsted’s fault. He’s so old no young girl 
would bother with him. 
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Miss Bounce: Hm’n—young, eh? Now this 
is a nice line—“I wish your arms were 
around me this minute, holding me close, 
close, so I couldn't struggle!” The timing 
isn’t good, Ethel. If this fellow’s arm 
were around you this minute, what would 
Mr. Barsted— 

Miss Frousted (piteously): Sarah, give me 
that letter and I swear— 

Miss Bounce: Tut, tut, She swears! Here 
you are, sister. I read every word of it— 
and remember I'm expecting a little ex- 
tracurricular speech correction at the 
next meeting of the D.A.R. 

Mr. Barsted: On page forty-two, you will 
note, I am quoting from Mary Kennedy's 
Principles of Teaching: “In the teaching 
of history, start with the known... .” 

Miss Applegate: Dear God! That was our 
text in Normal School, back in 1917! 

Miss Bounce: Mr. Barsted, in the course I 
took last year Professor Kelp said where 
an event had dramatic value, such as the 
shooting of the Archduke, it wasn’t 
necessary to start with— 

Mrs. Akron: Sarah, agree with him. That 
line will get you nowhere. Agree with 
him. 

Miss Bounce: A teacher should be inde- 
pendent in her views. One never stands 
out if— 

Mrs. Akron: You'll stand out all right, and 
be assigned to the basement stockroom 
again. If Mr. Barsted should say to me, 
“Mrs. Akron, jump out the window,” 
I'd say, “Yessir, with or without a splash?” 
They’re human, you know. 

Miss Frousted (sarcastically): Sarah should 
know. 

Miss Bounce: “Every blade of grass—” 

Miss Frousted (hastily): Okay, okay, I just 
meant your brother-in-law was a princi- 
pal. 

Mr. Barsted: Those incidents just prove the 
general rule, Miss Bounce. 

Miss Bounce: Dear God! Now, what's up? 
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What incidents is he talking about? 
Miss Frousted: Like the Archduke shooting 
someone. C’mon honey, climb out of the 
deep-freeze—say something— 
Miss Bounce: Yessir. I guess you're right, 
sir. Ethel, the Archduke didn’t shoot— 
and you in my history department— 





EDITOR’S NOTE 


It’s the first teachers’ meeting of the 
year at good old Lowdown High. The 
faculty is just one big happy family. 
The teachers stand solidly together .. . 
working their elbows into one an- 
other’s ribs, always willing to lend a 
helping hotfoot to a colleague, ever 
cordial and hearty as they slip the knife 
into the back. Lowdown High, of 
course, is a purely fictitious school— 
and that’s a good thing. Miss Lawrence 
teaches in Linden, N.J., Junior High 
School. 





Miss Frousted: What's the difference? 
They're both dead. The war’s— 

Mr. Barsted: In regard to other subjects— 

Mr. Lomis: My subject is so basic, may I 
express— 

Mrs. Akron: Math. is surely no more basic 
than English. In fact— 

Miss Frousted: S-st—hey Sarah, did you read 
that article in Collier’s about basic 
foundations? 

Miss Bounce: Yes, Ethel, but in view of 
some basic lacks this month in the basic 
budget, I decided to wait until— 

Mr. Barsted: On page fifty-one I have listed 
—my, my, five o'clock. Well, please finish 
reading this at home. 

Miss Bounce: Why didn’t he say that in the 
first place? Maybe we don’t read with the 
proper expression. Well, 183 days to 
graduation! 











‘Basement Angels”’: : 
Saturday activity plan won't help . 


By ROBERT V. COGGER 


R. Meyer’s pleat for the so-called 
“basement angels” of our high 
schools should not be accepted without 
comment by those administrators and 
teachers who are quite aware that many of 
his statements are unproved generalities. 
The first generality that Mr. Meyer makes 
is that “extracurricular activities, as con- 
ducted in most American high schools to- 
day, are detrimental to students and teach- 
ers." No research statistics are given to 
prove the truth of this statement in any 
way. Such an indictment may be true of 
some American high schools, but it is en- 
tirely unfair to group most American high 
schools in this category without some kind 
of statistical evidence. 
*“Saturday Extracurricular School,” by William 


G. Meyer. THe CLearinc House, January 1948, pp. 
294-95- 





EDITOR’S NOTE 


In the January 1948 issue of THE 
CLEARING House, William G. Meyer 
said that after-school extracurricular 
activities keep students and teachers 
chained in the school building until 
sundown, and turn them into “base- 
ment angels.” He suggested a Saturday 
Morning Extracurricular School plan 
that would allow these “slaves” to 
escape to the sun and the fresh air on 
week-day afternoons. Herewith, Mr. 
Cogger charges that many of Mr. Mey- 
er’s statements are unproved generali- 
ties, and that the Saturday plan is no 
solution. Mr. Cogger is principal of 
Middlebury, Vt., High School. 
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It is altogether fair to ask, also, to what 
extent high schools “chain the student to 
school almost daily until four or five 
o'clock.” It has been the experience and be. 
lief of this writer that extracurricular ac- 
tivities are generally limited and voluntary 
in nature. 

A large number of high-school students 
go home on buses soon after school is over. 
This tends to limit after-school activities 
for many children. Then, too, many schools 
have one period set aside daily during the 
regular school day as an activity period, at 
which time students may engage in such 
activities as play practice, glee club, press 
club, debating or discussion groups, and 
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others. This provision would also limit par- [7 


ticipation, even though certain days are 
designated for particular activities during 
this activity period. It should be pointed 
out that there are many students who be- 
cause of superior scholastic abilities as well 
as varied interests should be allowed to 
participate in several activities. 

How would Mr. Meyer arrange a sched- 
ule for dramatics, sports, music, and other 
activities all in one morning in those schools 
where the gymnasium and stage are both 
part of the same room, as they so often 
are? It is true, too, that most schools which 
have no music room must use the stage or 
gym for orchestra and glee-club groups. 
These musical activities would certainly 
interfere with any indoor sports activities 
in a Saturday School such as Mr. Meyer 
describes. 

When Mr. Meyer refers to the high- 
school cafeteria as “some dismal, crowded, 
noisy room in the basement, where neither 
sun nor fresh air enters—” he is making 
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another generality which deserves some re- 
inforcement in the way of research data to 
make it plausible. It is true that there are 
such cafeterias, but the extent to which they 
represent high schools in general is ques- 
tionable. One might ask, also, how Mr. 
Meyer’s Saturday Extracurricular School 
would improve unsatisfactory conditions in 
high-school cafeterias. 

Another statement which must be placed 
in the generality category is this: “Late in 
the afternoon this unfortunate slave of un- 
thinking educators wends his weary way 
home in the darkness of the early evening 
hours.”” It may be true that some high- 
school students engage in after-school ac- 
tivities involuntarily, but it seems more 
probable that most young people engage in 
such extracurricular activities because they 
want to do so. 

As planned by Mr. Meyer, the Saturday 
Extracurricular School would enable those 
who finished the program successfully to 
receive “‘special credit.” If this procedure 
were followed, would not this Saturday 
School become another course and thereby 
lose some of the true purpose of an extra- 
curricular program? Shouldn't such a pro- 
gram be offered to help students gain 
greater self-confidence and varied interests, 
abilities, and experiences? Extracurricular 
activities should be planned with the aim 
of assisting both the strong and weak stu- 
dents to obtain more rounded personalities. 
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Mr. Meyer, however, would have so-called 
“Hangers-on automatically eliminated be- 
cause participants prove their interest by 
sacrificing their favorite Saturday morning 
sleep.” An opportunity to sleep late on 
Saturday morning is probably more bene- 
ficial for many young people than would be 
another half day of school. There are many 
young people in our high schools, also, 
who plan on Saturday work as a means of 
helping them earn their expenses. 

It is true that there are ways in which 
the program of extracurricular activities 
should be improved, but the approach of 
Mr. Meyer does not actually solve the prob- 
lem which concerns him so very much in 
this regard—namely, the fact that so many 
hours of school are spent indoors, The addi- 
tion of three or four hours on a Saturday 
morning would not be a guarantee that stu- 
dents and teachers would receive more sun- 
light and fresh air each day. On the other 
hand, the improvement of ventilation and 
lighting conditions in high schools would 
definitely be helpful. Outdoor field trips 
and outdoor physical-education programs, 
when the weather permits, are other means 
of giving students and teachers more sun- 
light and fresh air. Making sure that all 
students are dismissed from the school at 
two or three o'clock does not insure that 
these same students will not spend much of 
their afternoons in the corner drugstore 
sipping sodas. 


Girls’ Science, Boys’ Science 


In many cases it may be advisable to set up 
separate classes in general science for boys and 
girls. I have done this in my own school for all 
non-college preparatory classes in ninth-grade 
science. Over a period of ten years in which this 
plan has been in operation I have had a chance to 
observe many advantages. 

The girls’ course is centered about the home and 
includes an entire unit on selecting a home site, 
planning and furnishing a house, studying home 


appliances and making simple repairs prevalent in 
the home. Characteristics of fabrics, spot and stain 
removal, care of clothing, controlling household 
pests, analyzing foods, planning diets, etc., are 
stressed, while less time is spent on mechanics, 
electricity, and radio, some parts of these units 
being completely omitted. On the other hand, the 
boys’ course is enriched in the very units which 
were cut for the girls—Wicsur G. Piper in New 
Jersey Educational Review. 











WORD-SHY JOHNNY: 
Help Him Through Word Games 


By HELEN RAND MILLER 


OU KNOW JOHNNY. He can take a car 
ete and put it together again, but 
he cannot take a sentence apart, and he 
cannot put one together. He can tell you all 
about a car that whizzed by, but he doesn’t 
know a sentence when he sees one. He 
learned the names of all the parts of a car 
with no one in particular to teach him, 
but after two years’ drill he cannot name 
the subject and predicate of a sentence. 

What to do with Johnny? He will not 
read. He cannot write. He cannot spell. This 
does not mean that Johnny hasn't brains. He 
uses his mind all right to do what he wants 
to do, and that is what a brain is for. He 
does very well in mechanical drawing. The 
reason is not that mechanical drawing does 
not require brains, but that it is a new 
subject, one in which he has not already 
suffered defeat. It is subjects involving 
words that he fails. Words get in his hair. 
The problem is to cure his word phobia. 

How? By building up his self-confidence 
in the courses in which he uses language. 
By coming at words from new angles. The 





EDITOR’S NOTE 


Mrs. Miller says that the students 
who stumble and fumble with words in 
English classes have “word phobia”— 
and that the problem is to cure it. She 
tells of her methods of building up the 
self-confidence of such students, and of 
using word games to break down their 
phobia. The author teaches English in 
Evanston, Ill., Township High School 
and Community College. 
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same old things in the same old ways repeat 
his defeats, which have accumulated until 
he cannot cope with them. 

Johnny must have every opportunity to 
do what he can do and tell what he knows. 
The teacher must try never to ask him a 
question to which he must reply, “I don't 
know.” How do this when Johnny never 
has his lesson, and the only thing he does 
in class is to make trouble? 

He makes trouble because he must assert 
himself. He wants his classmates to notice 
him. The teacher must provide situations 
in which Johnny has the attention of the 
class to further the work of the class. 

Take the worst time for Johnny—a poetry 
lesson. Don’t ask him what a poem means 
or to read it. He can’t read anything out 
loud. Ask Alice, who always has her lesson, 
how she thinks the poem on page 257 should 
be read. Then ask Johnny to choose some 
one to read it. All eyes will be turned 
toward him. Everyone will be thinking, 
“Will he choose me?” Johnny has power. 
He makes a decision. 

It may come to Johnny’s mind that some- 
day when some one else is choosing the 
person to read, he would like to be called 
upon by a fellow classmate. That will give 
him an incentive for learning to read aloud. 

A very simple method helps all people 
to improve their reading aloud. People 
read poorly because they are afraid they 
cannot read, and so they hurry breathlessly 
over the words. They become embarrassed 
by their own loss of breath. They do not 
think of the meaning. They read like this 
without punctuation: 


The poet was a rag | of a man dark little | and 
lean with hollow | cheeks and thin | black locks 
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A class may mark selections in newspapers 
or magazines into groups of words according 
to meaning. They should at first make the 
groups as short as possible so that they will 
be sure to have enough breath for each. 
Then they can practice reading aloud with 
pronounced pauses at the breaks. The 
pauses may be as long as they wish. Try 
the passage this way: 

The poet | was | a rag of a man, | dark, | little, | 


and lean, | with hollow cheeks | and | thin black 
locks —R. L. Stevenson 


Marking passages and reading with pauses 
will help Johnny to pronounce words more 
distinctly. 

One reason why Johnny does not write 
words distinctly is that he is afraid he 
cannot spell. He runs letters together so 
that the misspelled words will not stand 
out. He must learn to look at letters with- 
out fear. 

This exercise-game will help a class to 
look at letters. Ask Johnny to call on a 
member of the class who will write the al- 
phabet clearly on the board. This person 
will write the letters of the alphabet in a 
horizontal line and the vowels in a vertical 
line. The board will look like this: 


ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPQRSTUVWXYZ 


A 
E 

I 
Oo 
U 


Every one has paper and pencil. Can you 
write a word beginning with every letter 
of the alphabet followed by every vowel? 
Since the words beginning with A are some 
of the hardest, you might begin with B. 
Here is a sample: 


aa back calf dark ear 

ae better ceiling dense eel 

ai bite city diagram either 
ao bother coat does eon 

au but cut duty Europe 


This exercise may be extended in various 
ways. Here are a few suggestions: (1) The 
second letter of many words is |. How many 
of the letters of the alphabet can you use 
as the first letter of a word if the second 
letter is 1? You can write black, bleak, blink, 
blot, blunder, but you will not have any 
words beginning with q/ or beginning with 
some of the other letters. (2) The second 
letter of many words is r. How many of 
the letters of the alphabet can you use as 
the first letter of a word if the second letter 
is r? You may have art, brand. (3) How 
many words that end with st can you write? 
You can write first, mast, mist. (4) How 
many words with these endings can you 
write: able, or, ion, ity? 

Johnny needs new things to do and learn 
or new ways to learn what he has missed. He 
needs to taste success to know how good 
it is. 


How to Win Pupils, Etc. 


A “sneak attack” by a supervisor who makes a 
routine class visit and harps on trifles brings forth 
cries of unfairness. Yet the same objectors will spring 
a “commando” test, covering footnotes, on hapless 
pupils. Teachers themselves should practice some 
positive tricks of the trade—to win friends. 

Have you watched the genuine surprise and joy 
that light a student’s face when you take the 
trouble to ascertain from the roll book her birthday 
and mention it? 

Have you experienced the bewildered “thank you” 
from a student returning from an illness or absence 
after you have expressed a wish or a condolence? 


Friendliness begets friends. . . . 

Why not comment on the dress, manners, bearing, 
clothes of your pupils and delight in their feeling of 
friendliness to you? Try it on an incorrigible 
“toughie” and watch the thawing action of a little 
compliment or praise, but follow it up. 

Why not pick up a conversation with students 
during the official period and make them feel you 
are one of the “boys”? You can develop more con- 
cepts of tolerance than all good-will confabs can 
accomplish. After graduation they will still make a 
beaten path to your door; and you won't have to 
invent a mouse trap.—MAx Epstein in High Points. 











HOW MUCH REALISM? 
| Some Facts About Office Jobs 


By RUTH BRIGGS 


HY IS EVERYTHING in business so dif- 

ferent from what they tell us in 
school?” my student “secretary” asked me 
one day. This girl is now married and a 
mother, but I still remember her asking the 
question and am still puzzled about the 
problem that it brings up. It is a matter 
of one’s philosophy of education, but al- 
though our high school has its philosophy 
written out and filed away, it doesn’t answer 
this question. 

Office work during many summer vaca- 
tions and in several cities has made me 
aware of the difference between the business 
world pictured in commercial textbooks 
and the actual one. The business world 
pictured in material in shorthand plates to 
give practice in reading shorthand, or in 
the paragraphs of copy for typing practice, 
in sales textbooks, general-business educa- 
tion textbooks, and articles written by 
commercial teachers, is a much brighter, 
finer, and more inspiring place than the 
real one. 

One of the most inspiring things about 
it is the way the hurdles are arranged, get- 
ting over them being just hard enough to be 
interesting, with good work and faithful 
service leading to promotion. Just be loyal, 
dependable, enthusiastic, efficient, courte- 
ous, poised, cooperative, and well-groomed, 
and life in the office is your oyster, provided, 
of course, that you are a good typist, short- 
hand writer, or bookkeeper. 

I should like to be able to make up my 
mind as to whether it is advisable to men- 
tion to pupils some conditions I have ob- 
served in different offices. One is that the 
willing horse often carries the load in the 
large office just as in the school system, and 
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that the reward for eagerness to be of serv- 
ice is sometimes the privilege of being 
given some of your colleagues’ work to do 
at no extra pay. Some office managers fol- 
low the line of least resistance in dealing 
with their workers. They may take an effi- 
cient worker for granted, but accord an un- 
easy respect to the belligerent one. 

It would be interesting to know how 
many employers are so dominated by what 
we might call an artistic instinct that they 
must have good-looking girls to work in 
their offices. I once heard an employer tell a 
group of commercial teachers that only a 
pretty girl could sit across the desk from 
him. 

Loyalty to an employer sounds like a safe 
enough principle to teach, but some pupils 
are undoubtedly going to run into situa- 
tions where a choice must be made between 
loyalty to an employer and loyalty to fel- 
low-workers, and they will be unhappy 
over the conflict. Are they prepared with a 
philosophy that will permit them to do an- 
other employee’s work and let him (or her) 
receive the pay for it? 

In one summer office position, my whole- 
hearted devotion to transcribing a large 
number of letters caused a new-to-that-firm 
executive to be reprimanded by the office 
manager. He dictated the letters and left 
the office for several days. As the place 
where I was working contained nothing but 
a typewriter and the necessary stationery 
and supplies, I could not study the material 
in the files, or use any of the time-honored 
methods for seeming busy when I was not. 
Looking in on me on my second afternoon, 
the office manager found me idle and trans- 
ferred me to the central stenographic de- 
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partment. Later I overheard her reproach- 
ing the new executive for saying he needed 
his own stenographer when he did not have 
enough work to keep one busy. He said 
meekly that he thought he had. 

After a few days of watching my fellow- 
workers in the stenographic department, I 
could understand how he thought he had 
given me enough work to keep me busy for 
several days. Here I heard different girls tell 
executives that they could not stay after 
five o'clock to finish up the day's dictation. 
It seemed that the only ones who were able 
to stay were the two vacation substitutes. 
They did not have to be fearful of antag- 
onizing their fellow-workers. 

Some of the principles taught in office 
practice may be canceled if an employer 
has a “pet” among the workers. Typing 
form letters from a master copy in a certain 
office, I corrected a mistake in English but 
said nothing about it. I was surprised to 
have the sales manager react violently to 
the change when he observed it. His line of 
reasoning was that Miss So-and-So had 
typed the master copy and she didn’t make 
mistakes. 

A more complicated interplay of per- 
sonalities is involved when a group of work- 
ers, probably unconsciously, have a “pet” 
who is allowed to draw her salary for the 
work done by her colleagues. I have en- 
countered two cases of this kind. 

One girl—in an office in the Midwest— 
was quite young, with an ingratiating man- 
ner. She spread a \ittle bit of work out 
over the whole day. None of the other girls 
showed any resentment, and all were in- 
terested in her stories of her personal life, 
which was as filled with misfortunes as that 
of a soap-opera heroine. The other girl I 
observed living off her co-workers was an 
entirely different type—a large and almost- 
beautiful blonde in an office in New York. 
She regularly took afternoon naps in the 
girls’ rest room. She, too, led an exciting 
personal life, and was quite willing to tell 
her experiences in detail. 


To me, as a vacation substitute worker, 
these conditions were merely interesting. 
But if I had been a permanent employee, 
might I have grown to resent the situation? 
Would I have been troubled about the 
right thing to do? 

Probably most of the high-school girls to 
whom we talk about careers are not am- 
bitious. What they want to do is earn their 
living, hoping that it won't be for too 
long. But for the occasional career girl in 
our groups to whom we talk about employ- 
ment, shall we be realistic enough to men- 
tion some of the stumbling blocks to her 
success not mentioned in our textbooks? 

Shall we let her know that some of her 
predecessors have analyzed their difficulties 
and concluded that the “cattiness” of other 
women employees is one of the things that 
holds them back? There is more than one 
instance on record where the attempt to 
have a woman supervisor or department 
head failed because the colleagues of the 
one promoted did little things to under- 
mine her. When she had to report the situa- 
tion to a higher authority he only con- 
cluded that it was just one more instance of 
the fact that women could not get along 
with one another or were unfitted for ex- 
ecutive positions. 

Should we ever hint that there are em- 
ployers who have prejudices against certain 





EDITOR'S NOTE 

The textbooks, says Miss Briggs, give 
our students a rosy picture of what em- 
ployment in the business world is like. 
The problem for teachers is whether to 
tell the young innocents some of the 
cold, hard truths about conditions they 
may encounter on the job. She tells 
what she has observed about those con- 
ditions, and leaves us uncomfortably 
holding the problem in our laps. The 
author teaches commercial courses in 
Munhall, Pa., High School. 
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religious groups? Perhaps everybody knows 
that now, but it was once a surprise to me 
to find that some employers in New York 
whom I interviewed for an employment 
agency one summer mentioned religious 
affiliation first in their specifications. They 
not only mentioned it, but when I put in 
a timid inquiry, they defended it. Let us 
imagine the disillusionment of a girl who 
has earnestly, and possibly rather naively, 
fulfilled all the textbook specifications for 
success only to be barred from a desired 
job because of her church membership. 
More heartbreaking still is the matter of 
age. For entering on a new position forty 
is often given as the deadline for a man. 
But for women office workers in “normal” 
times the age limit is more cruel—usually 
thirty. This is something we are apt to 
forget in times like these when the demand 
for skilled workers exceeds the supply. If 
our girl office worker becomes an executive 
or has assumed a great deal of responsibil- 
ity by the time she is thirty, she may be 
safe, but unpleasant experiences are in 
store for the routine worker in her middle 
and older years unless she has a pretty thick 
skin. If she is so unfortunate as to be 
dropped from the position she grew middle- 
aged in, she may face permanent unemploy- 
ment. For all work that is routine and easily 
learned a young girl is infinitely preferred. 
It is generally considered advisable for 


commercial teachers to have office experi- 
ence, but the ones who have not had it are 
spared the problem of whether or not to 
contradict the material in the textbooks, 
The conflict between realism and idealism 
is not at all peculiar to this situation, and 
I try to get an answer by observing how it 
is handled in other cases. 

The great majority of parents tell their 
children about Santa Claus and are put to 
great trouble and expense to perpetuate 
the myth. And seemingly the resulting dis- 
illusionment does little harm in comparison 
with the great pleasure it gives, although 
certain psychologists may claim otherwise. 
Advertising is another example of the pub- 
lic’s fondness for pleasant lies rather than 
truth. American business could save millions 
of dollars per year if it believed that the pub- 
lic preferred the unvarnished truth or exact 
information about products. A_ business 
man could turn over his advertising to his 
secretary to take care of in her spare time 
instead of turning over millions of dollars 
to professional advertisers. 

In general it is believed that what people 
vote for with their pocketbooks is what they 
really want. They undoubtedly want such 
unrealistic things as Santa Claus and mod- 
ern advertising. Wouldn’t they also want 
the pleasant business world pictured by the 
textbooks? And why should a teacher (of all 
people!) presume to criticise their taste? 


Don’t Mark Teachers 


When I was first exposed to the system of grad- 
ing teachers I was inclined to be condescending. 
I started with the premise that “sticks and stones 
may break my bones” and concluded with some- 
thing to the effect, “but grades don’t change my 
salary one iota.” As I observed the repercussions 
of grading, however, my flippancy gave way to 
concern. Resentment of the principal was only too 
evident, and furthermore there was bitterness to- 
ward the teachers who received higher grades. This 
sounds childish and unworthy, but I suspect it is 
inevitable in a situation where concrete measure- 
ment is made of incorporeal values. 


Regarding the various devices or forms that are 
occasionally relied upon for aid in marking teach- 
ers—they are more absurd than nothing and have 
all the accuracy of phrenology in the measurement 
of character. 

If I sound bitterly destructive, that is my inten- 
tion. Let's wipe out teacher marking so completely 
that it will soon be forgotten. Many sincere, intel- 
ligent administrators damn the practice as vehe- 
mently as do the teachers. Many school systems in 
California no longer adhere to it; so let's eliminate 
it altogether.—Ducetta MCLEop Coss in Sierra 
Educational News. 
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Edited by THE STAFF 


RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION: A suit charging 
that the “released time” program of religious in- 
struction of the New York City public schools is 
“utilization of tax-supported schools to aid religieus 
groups’ to spread their faith” has been brought 
against the Board of Education of New York City 
by parents of two school children, reports the New 
York Post. In March 1948, the U. S. Supreme Court 
had ruled that the Champlain, IIl., plan of religious 
instruction in public-school classrooms was uncon- 
stitutional. The present case will provide a test of 
whether the Supreme Court's ruling, by extension, 
applies to a school’s time as well as to its building. 


STUDEBAKER: Dr. John W. Studebaker, for the 
past 18 years U. S. Commissioner of Education, re- 
signed July 15 to become vice-president and chair- 
man of the editorial board of Scholastic Magazines. 
The 7 magazines of the group now have a new 
address, 7 East 12th St., New York 3, N. Y. 

Rall I. Grigsby has been appointed Acting Com- 
missioner of Education to succeed Dr. Studebaker, 
announces the Federal Security Agency. Mr. Grigsby 
also will continue to serve as director of the Di- 
vision of Auxiliary Services of the Office of Educa- 
tion. 


ASSAULT: Toward the close of the spring 
semester, two teachers in New York City high 
schools incurred the displeasure of some of their 
students, with the following results, as reported in 
the New York Post: 

Morris Krapes, science teacher, tried to quiet two 
noisy boys in class. One boy attacked him with a 
stick, while the other struck him with a picture. 
The boys then ran from the room and recruited 
two larger boys. Later the four waylaid Mr. Krapes 
in the hall. He was rescued when other teachers 
launched a counterattack. Said Mr. Krapes, refusing 
to press charges, “It seems to me that a school 
teacher's job is not to send a boy to prison.” 

And now about Miss Margaret Jokiel, described 
by the Post as a beautiful young mathematics 
teacher. Phone calls at her home threatened her 
life if she failed any student in her classes. Shortly 
afterward a car passed her home, and 24 bullets 
crashed through the two front windows and the 
front door. Said Miss Jokiel the next day, “I'm still 
going to fail those who deserve to be failed.” 


UNITED NATIONS: United Nations Day, ob- 
served on June 26 in 1947, has been shifted to 
October 24 for this year, so that schools and uni- 


versities can take part in the programs. Materials 
and suggestions for school programs, including a 
short film and a radio script, may be obtained from 
the UN Department of Public Information, Lake 
Success, N. Y. 


UN CENTERS: “Volunteer Educational Centers 
for the United Nations” have been established in 
more than 4o U. S. universities, so that schools may 
have a nearby source of free and loan materials 
on the UN. In most states the schools of education 
or extension of state universities 
sponsoring the centers. In addition to printed ma- 
terials and bibliographies, sets of visual aids are 
available on loan. Many of the centers will answer 
routine questions about the UN and its specialized 
agencies; prepare courses, study outlines, and sug- 
gestions on integrating UN information in social- 


divisions are 


studies courses; and write graded mimeographed 
papers on UN reference materials. 

FM: Hundreds of additional FM radio broad- 
casting stations should be established by school sys- 
tems within the next few years to make full use 
of the 20 channels reserved for educational broad- 
casting. If sufficient school applications are not 
made for the reserved channels, they may be as- 
signed to commercial broadcasters. So states Wayne 
Coy, chairman of the Federal 
Commission in the new revised edition of FM for 
Education, U. S. Office of Education bulletin which 
may be ordered for 20 cents from the Super- 
intendent of Documents, U. §. Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C. As of April 1948, some 
hundred colleges and school systems “were on their 
way to FM station ownership and operation.” FM 
radio equipment is comparatively inexpensive to 
install and maintain, says the bulletin. It contains 
suggestions on planning, licensing, and utilizing 
school stations. 


Communications 


EXCHANGE: The past summer, 112 U. S. public- 
school teachers went to England to exchange teach- 
ing positions for a year with as many British teach. 
ers. Before sailing, says the New York Herald 
Tribune, the U. S. teachers were briefed by Dr. 
Paul E. Smith, of the U. S. Office of Education. He 
warned the group that British schoolrooms are often 
very cold. The austerity regime is still in force. The 
Americans would be expected to take tea at 4 
o'clock. And their pupils would address them as 

(Continued on page 64) 
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Politics in the Raw—and a 
Few Saving Graces 


HE YEAR of a presidential election ap- 

peals to high-school teachers and ad- 
ministrators as an extraordinarily fruitful 
opportunity for highly motivated citizen- 
ship training. As Miss Loretta Klee so ably 
pointed out in her editorial in the May 
CLEARING House, the national scene of 1948 
is replete with features which make the 
teaching of the social studies vivid and 
convincing. 

After this first flush of enthusiasm has 
had time to pale a little, one falls prey to 
certain gloomy musings. What one hears 
and sees of political conventions by radio 
and video has little in common with the 
highest levels of human enterprise. 

The bellowing, tooting, clanging, and 
screaming, the elephants and donkeys, the 
unrestrained denunciation of the other 
party, the extravagant eulogies to a candi- 
date following close upon the heels of bitter 
denunciation of the same candidate—all 
this hysteria is less suggestive of the Year 
of Our Lord 1948 than it is of the time in 
our past when the accepted mode of dis- 
posing of an opponent was that of bashing 
his head in or scaring him to death. The 
compelling urge in all of it seems to be 
less that of doing something for the United 
States of America and more that of getting 
something for our side. 

Too often the conspicuous political go- 
getter seems to care little how far he goes 
or how he gets it. He seems to regard 
politics and ethics as two distinct branches 
of philosophy, mutually exclusive. 

A genuinely educated man, on the other 
hand, has an aversion to politics at its 


worst; the more effective his education, the 
greater his allegiance to the truth. The 
older he gets, the more anxious he is to be 
able to look back and say that he has played 
the game according to the rules—that his 
social relationships have been guided by 
a high-level code of ethics. All this, when 
he comes face to face with some kinds of 
political activity, sets up crippling inhibi- 
tions. 

Those who deal with young people 
realize that the things that young people 
see and hear in the movies and on the 
radio come to be accepted by them as the 
vogue. If crime and promiscuity and may- 
hem are plugged at them steadily enough, 
young folks accept such as the standard way 
of life—the teachings of school and home to 
the contrary notwithstanding. Father and 
mother and teacher are soon catalogued as 
old-fashioned and unrealistic. Similarly, the 
bleat of the humble pedagog is quickly 
jammed by the bellow of the powerful 
political boss. One wonders, then, what the 
net result will be of emphasizing in school 
the naked picture of politics in the raw. 

Gradually, however, our morale bounces 
back and we remember such fundamentals 
as these: 

1. Ridiculous and humiliating as some 
of our political doings are, they are in- 
finitely better than the docile march of 
“citizens” to the so-called “polls” in Com- 
munist-dominated parts of the world. 

2. It is a part of our ideology to feel that 
we shall determine for ourselves how we 
shall behave politically; we prefer a faulty 
behavior of our own devising to any ideal 
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procedure which might be imposed upon 
us by a dictator. 

g. The political improvements for which 
we hope will certainly come by a process 
of evolution—not by revolutionary change. 
We shall have to rely upon growth, not 
surgery. As our people become more intel- 
ligent about social relations, and more 
disposed to see the hopes and fears of the 
individual in the perspective afforded by 
broader understanding, our ways of dealing 
with one another will improve. That is the 
American way. 

4. Our hopes for the better rest always 
in our young people. Each generation rep- 
resents in some degree a fresh start for 


humanity. We professional educators live 
and move at the focal point of that oppor- 
tunity. 

Let us, then, make the most of our 
strategic position. After all, the handicaps 
we face are more than matched by the 
capacity for learning which characterizes 
young people. We are perhaps not skillful 
propagandists; but we know the facts basic 
to human relationships, and the truth is 
never finally crushed to earth. 


Heser Hinps RYAN 

Ass’t Commissioner of Education 
State Department of Education 
Trenton, N.J. 


Parable of the Pressure Group 


Once upon a time there was a father in the 
mythical town of Nostalgia who was disturbed by 
the fact that his small son was hard to get up in 
the morning. .. . 

The father consulted other fathers and found the 
complaint of bedfast boys a common one. The 
fathers drew together in a huddle, organized, talked, 
and then committeed. 

The next step was campaigning. At a luncheon 
meeting the fathers decided something must be done, 
something spectacular and out of the ordinary. And 
since, theoretically at least, all boys went to school, 
the fathers decided the schools should be called upon 
for aid. The superintendent of schools was invited 
to the next meeting of the Irate in the Morning 
Fathers’ Club. 

“Mr. Superintendent,” the president said, “we have 
decided that you should conduct an essay contest 
under our sponsorship. Have all boys, and perhaps 
girls too, write an essay on ‘Why I should get up in 
the morning.’ .. .” 

The superintendent, civic-minded and coopera- 
tive, agreed to go along with the fathers, and the big 
prize contest was soon under way. 

While boys rose no earlier than usual, fathers were 
heartened by the fact that their sons were writing 
hard and earnestly on the subject of the beauty of 
the morning dew and how the world would be a 
better place to live in if everyone, especially small 
boys, looked for the sunrise. 

At last essays were written, judging completed, and 
awarding exercises were scheduled. The band played, 


the flag was saluted, and robins and catbirds toasted 
for their diurnal proclivity of worm getting. The 
president of the Irate in the Morning Fathers’ Club 
took charge of prize awarding. Leading the list of 
winners was his own, his very own sleepy-eyed, dirty- 
necked son. The contest was a success, except in one 
particular. The following morning, all prize winners 
were late for school. 

The Irate in the Morning Fathers’ Club met 
again. One member had the latest copy of the il- 
lustrated international magazine, Early Risers Maga- 
zine. 

“Gentlemen,” he said to those present, “here is an 
article stating that in Glocca Morra a poster contest 
brought results.” 

“A poster contest, a poster contest,” the chant be- 
gan again. 

Before the superintendent of schools could catch 
his breath, he found himself in the mesh of a poster 
contest. Results, again, left something to be desired. 

The story goes on. There were parades, get-up- 
early weeks, go-to-bed-early months, songs, letters, 
games, banners, motion pictures, puppets, graphs, 
pledges, booklets, carnivals, cartoons, slogans—in 
fact, every issue of the Early Risers Magazine brought 
a new idea to foist upon the, by now, telephone- 
wary superintendent. 

The last report from the dear old town of Nos- 
talgia—a report based upon a house-to-house survey 
and check list in three colors—showed that eight out 
of ten boys still were hard to get up in the morning.— 
NILEs ANDERSON in Safety Education. 
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Classification of Teachers 
by Local Boards 


By DANIEL R. HODGDON 


The legislature may empower local boards of 
education to determine the method of teacher classi- 
fication. The method adopted by the board must 
be reasonable, natural, and based upon substan- 
tial differences germane to the subject, or upon some 
basis having a reasonable relation to the work 
assigned. 

A classification may be made for salary purposes 
which describes a class as including: those teachers 
considered inefficient; those who lack sufficient con- 
trol over the techniques cf teaching; those who lack 
classroom discipline; those who lack initiative; those 
who fail to put forth a sufficient amount of effort to 
secure justifiable results; those who have a non- 
professional attitude; those who fail to carry out 
the recommendations, suggestions, or requests of 
principals, supervisors, superintendent, or the board; 
those who fail to obtain further education or 
training while teaching, or to go to an accepted 
summer school; or those who are unqualified. Such 
a classification is not considered by the courts to 
be arbitrary, capricious, unreasonable, or ingermane 
to the subject matter. 

Courts usually take the attitude that classifica- 
tion of salaries by boards, when so authorized by 
the legislature, is done in good faith and to advance 
the best interest of the schools. 

A so-called classification that states “for other 
justifiable cause” is not a classification at all. It is 
not based upon differences which are apparent and 
reasonable. It does not set forth real resemblances 
and real differences between things and persons. 
Such a classification is not legal. 

A board’s classification of married women teach- 
ers in a separate class for the purpose of fixing a 
smaller salary in a schedule is unreasonable, arbi- 
trary, and irrational. 

A classification based solely upon race is a 
violation of the due process and equal protection 
clauses of the Fourteenth Amendment. 

In states where both sexes must be paid the same 
salary, no classification for salary purpose may be 
made solely on the basis of sex. 
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See Board of School Trustees v. Moore 218 Ind, 
386, 33 N.E(2d) 114, 133 ALR 1431, 1437. 

Alston v. School Board 112 F(2d) 992, 130 ALR 
1506, 1513, 133 ALR 1437. 


Reasonable Classification 


A legislature may provide for the classification of 
teachers for the purpose of salary payment, but 
the classification must be based upon reasonable 
distinctions and must be such as to promote the 
progress and welfare of the school system. 

Phelps v. Board of Education, 300 U. S. 319, 8 
L.ed. 647, 57 S Ct 483; 133 ALR 1437. 


The Teacher Who Sat in a Pail 


Is a teacher who enters school after school hours 
a trespasser? Ordinarily there are three types of 
individuals who enter upon school property: a 
trespasser—that is, one who has no right there; a 
licensee—one who is a part of the system and who 
has a right as long as he is employed or required to 
be on the property; and an invitee—or one who 
either directly or by implication has been invited 
to be on the school property. 

Parents are trespassers on school property except 
when they actually or by implication are invited 
to come to the school. They are required to observe 
rules and regulations of the school authorities when 
they visit the school. They have no fundamental 
right in a school. 

Teachers are licensees, so are the pupils. But 
when teachers enter a building after school hours 
the question arises as to whether they are tres 
passers, invitees, or ‘licensees. Of course circum- 
stance may make them any one of the three. 

A teacher of great dignity of demeanor acciden- 
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tally left some papers in her room at school when ; 


she left for the day. She conscientiously felt she 
must mark the papers and return them the next 
day to her pupils. The orders of the school board 
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required all persons to leave all school buildings 
at five o'clock and the buildings to be securely 
jocsed except for special affairs for which permis- 
sion was granted and janitorial service provided. 

The teacher went to the home of the high-school 
principal and obtained a key to the building. Be- 
fore she arrived at the building it was dark. She 
unlocked the front door, and while groping her 
way down the hall in the dark she met with an 
accident. 

A cleaning woman had been washing the hallway 
when the five o’clock signal was given. She there- 
upon left the cake of soap and a pail of water in 
the hallway, on the floor. The teacher, in her at- 
tempt to reach her room, stepped on the cake of 
soap. After taking a sudden wild and undignified 
slip in which her feet attempted to exchange places 
with her head, she set herself down in the pail of 
water, in which her displaced anatomy stuck with 
a stubborn tendency to stay there and soak. When 
she didn’t return as expected with the keys, the 
principal went to find out what had happened. 
There he found her with a new look, such as he 
had never seen, pailed in and yelling for help be- 
tween muttered prayers for delivery. 
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The question is—was she damaged except for 
dignity, and if so, could she sue? Certainly she was 
a trespasser sitting in the pail, since pails are not 
supposed to be inhabited by teachers at any time. 
But seriously, was she a trespasser within the school 
building? If so, the board of education is not liable 
for any injury sustained, even if another employee 
was so careless as to leave a bar of soap in the 
pathway of the pedagog. Let the court figure that 
out! 


The State and Salaries 


The legislature of a state has the power to estab- 
lish and regulate salaries of teachers in public 
schools. The legislature usually fixes minimum 
salaries and gives a board of education the power 
to establish maximum salaries. 

A statute fixing a minimum salary is not un- 
constitutional interference with the right of a 
teacher to accept any wage he wishes. Such a statute, 
however, is a proper method of raising the standard 
of the profession. 

Bopp v. Clark, 165 Iowa 697, 52 LRA (NS) 493, 
Ann Cas 1916 E. 417. 


Have We an Excuse for Night Football? 


By MILTON 5S. POPE 


We constantly hear of the ever-increasing evils 
of commercialism and the professional status of 
college football, but what about our high schools? 

More and more we are finding night football 
becoming increasingly popular with cities and large 
village high schools. Why? 

The only logical reason that I have heard yet 
from board members and superintendents of schools 
is that it allowed more parents to see their children 
play. You and I know the reason is gate receipts. 

In several cases where the evils of night football 
have been explained carefully to boards of edu- 
cation, they have voted against the things that they 
knew were true—and for night football. Of all the 
favorable points that I have heard, there is one 
that can stand up—more money in the “gate” to 
help pay for the school’s athletic program. If 


Epitor’s Nore: Mr. Pope is supervising principal 
of Central School, Indian Lake, N.Y. 


athletics are good for schools, the program should 
be supported by the school’s budget. Is that not 
logical? 

But here are some arguments against night foot- 
ball: 

It is unhealthful. It creates 
gambling. It keeps students out late at night and 
gives an excuse for increased drinking by students. 
It creates unfair competition when schools unable 
to practice under electric lights play against teams 
that have artificial lighting for practice. It brings 
increased pressure on coaching staff and student 
football players. It takes football away from the 
students and turns it into a commercial proposition. 

It is my firm conviction that night football is not 
necessary in high schools. Are we supposed to be 
educating children in our high schools or putting 
on spectacles for the public? Let’s keep high-school 
athletics for the students and let the professionals 
provide the thrills for the masses. 
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KIMBALL WILES and EARL R. GABLER, Review Editors 


Education for What Is Real, by Eart C. 
Ketiey, New York: Harper and Bros., 
1947. xiv + 114 pages, $2. 

“This book is a report on certain significant find- 
ings of the Hanover Institute—formerly the Dart- 
mouth Eye Institute—and their importance to 
education. The findings resulted from experiments 
in the realm of vision, and the nature of perception 
and knowing.” 

As Mr. Kelley interprets them, the experiments 
demonstrate: 

“We do not get our perceptions from the things 
around us, but ... the perceptions come from us.” 
(P- 25) 

“Our perceptions do not come simply from the 
objects around us, but from our past experience 
as functioning, purposive organisms. . . . Since per- 
ception is the usable reality, and since no two 
organisms can make the same use of clues or bring 
the same experiential background to bear, no two 
of us can see alike. We have no common world.” 
(p- $4) 





Croup Guidance 
Textbooks for High 
School Students 


By N. W. Newsom, Hart R. Dovucrass 
and Harry L. Dotson 


Book 3—Grade 9 
MAKING A CHOICE 


Book 4—Grade 10 
LIVING WITH OTHERS 


Provide a progressive program of guidance for 
homerooms, guidance courses and general edu- 
cation programs. Written in the language of 
the student and in a personal way. Teachers 
~vithout special training in guidance will find 
them very usable as student texts. 


MONARCH BOOK COMPANY 
GUNNISON, COLORADO 
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Mr. Kelley goes beyond the experiments to say, 
“When we take in our surroundings we select from 
them, not at random, but in accordance with our 
past experience and our purposes.” (p. 48) 

On the basis of this evidence that no single ex. 
perience can be the same for any two children, Mr. 
Kelley examines present educational procedures and 
suggests needed revisions. 

The book is clearly and simply written. No 
punches are pulled. Although Chapter II, which 
examines some common assumptions concerning 
learning, Chapter III, which describes the Hanover 
experiments, and Chapter V, which suggests some 
implications for education, are the highlights of the 
book, the volume is worth reading in its entirety. 
It should be a part of the professional library of 
every school. KIMBALL WILEs 


Unseen Harvests, A Treasury of Teaching, 
edited by CLAupE M. Fuess and Emory §. 
Basrorp. New York: The Macmillan Co., 
1947- 678 pages, $5. 

In this anthology of literature about teachers and 
teaching the editors have endeavored to select 
passages from the writings of educators, essayists, 
philosophers, humorists, satirists, poets, and novel- 
ists that range from pure entertainment to genuine 
professional inspiration. The result is an extensive 
array of selections that reflect different periods, 
levels of experience, and attitudes. Considerable 
space is given to excerpts from English literature 
and from the writings of renowned professors in 
American universities on the eastern seaboard. 

While some selections are erudite, others are not. 
Teachers and other adults will find diversion if 
they seek it in this collection of stories, poems, and 
opinions. If in a serious mood they likewise will 
find the satisfaction that comes wiih the re-discovery 
that “teachers as a group possess to a high degree 
the virtues of idealism, self-sacrifice, and human 
sympathy.” With its varied levels of literary style 
and purpose, this volume should provide something 
for every taste. F. C. BORGESON 


Measuring and Guiding Individual Growth, 
by Ben D. Woop and RALPH HAEFNER. 
New York: Silver Burdett Co., 1948. 
535 pages, $4.60. 

This book is divided into three parts: Part One, 
the “Search for Individuals,” presents data on in- 
dividual differences and shows how such data could 
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be used. Part Two, “Instruments for Finding In- 
dividuals,” treats of the various tests that are avail- 
able for finding the needs, interests, aptitudes, and 
achievements of the pupils. Part Three, “Guidance 
of Individuals,” reveals how important guidance 
js to the sound educational development of youth 
at the level of his growth. 

In presenting the material on measuring and 
guiding individual growth the authors have torn 
a page out of “Orbis Pictus.” The illustrations and 
the conversational method used are reminiscent of 
dialogues and pictures in our early school texts. 
The plan of idea-graphing the principles of evalua- 
tion and their use adds vitality to the book. The 
same can be said for the conversational method 
used, which allows for a functional application of 
right practices in the practical situations where the 
need occurs. 

If you have found other treatments of evaluation 
uninteresting or unintelligible, read this book. It 
may be likened unto a fresh summer rain that 
turns green a heretofore rather dry but potentially 
productive pasture. 

However, one addition seems necessary in most 
books on evaluation. That addition would be an 
adequate discussion of pupil-constructed schemes 
for self-evaluation. EarRL R. GABLER 


This Is America’s Story, by Howarp B. 
WiLper, Rosert P. LupLum, and Har- 
RIETT McCune Brown. Boston: Hough- 
ton Mifflin Co., 1948. 712 pages, $2.96. 
We expect from our teaching of American history 

that the student will learn from the past to under- 
stand the present more effectively, and that he will 
develop a feeling of responsibility for living, en- 
larging, and transmitting his democratic heritage. 
Therefore we must measure such important instruc- 
tional aids as textbooks in terms of: (1) how well 
they abstract from the infinite minutiae of past 
American experience, the trends and values which 
cast illumination upon the present and help pro- 
vide guidance for the future; (2) the degree to 
which they underscore the citizen's responsibility 
for progress in a democratic society; and (3) (not 
the least important), how attractive and readable 
they are for our large numbers of non-academic- 
minded students. 

By all these criteria, This Is America’s Story ranks 
very high. Written in simple language, profusely 
illustrated with photographs, charts, maps, dia- 
grams, pictographs, cartoons, etc., furnishing pre- 
views, summaries, bibliographies, and a host of stu- 
dent exercises—the book contains several features 
meriting special commendation. Among these are: 





A new kind of professional book 


By Wood and Haefner 


SILVER 


45 East I7th St., New York 3, N.Y. 
221 East 20th St., Chicago 16, Illinois 





MEASURING AND GUIDING INDIVIDUAL GROWTH 


“The authors have achieved a minor miracle in producing a 
book with high pedagogic interest and yet as readable as 
a current magazine. It treats the general guidance principles 
with thoroughness and enlivens them with an anecdotal style. 
Anyone working with children and adolescents could profit- 
ably read it. It should be in every guidance library.” 


From a review in the New Hampshire Educator, April 1948 


BURDETT 


1948 


COMPANY 


707 Browder St., Dalias |, Texas 
709 Mission St., San Francisco 3, California 
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THE METRIC SYSTEM OF 
WEIGHTS AND MEASURES 


20th Yearbook 
of the National Council of Teachers 


of Mathematics 


Compiled by the Committee on the Metric System 
J. T. Jonnson, Chairman 
W. D. Reeve, Editor 


A series of significant articles by people 
from widely varied fields of activity—ad- 
vancing a comprehensive view of the metric 


system, its nature, history, and uses. 


Why not adopt the metric system? 


—lIt’s easier to learn and use, more accurate, 
faster. 


—All countries but the British Empire and 
the U.S.A. have adopted it. 


—lIt is already used in this country in science, 
medicine, pharmacy, engineering. 


Contents 


System in Measures: The need for correlated 
units, their scientific development, and their wide- 
spread adoption. The System at Work: Evalua- 
tions and endorsements of the metric system by 
users in widely varied fields of activity. Of Public 
Interest: Publicity given to the metric system 
through press, radio, and groups advocating adop- 
tion. Toward Wider Use: Methods of making the 
change to the metric system both in general use 
and in education. 


Valuable for mathematics and science teachers, 
engineers, libraries, 304 pp. Cloth $3.00 postpaid. 


BUREAU OF PUBLICATIONS 
Teachers College, Columbia University 
New York 27, N.Y. 











(1) a special section in each unit entitled, “Linking 
the Past and the Present,” which calls pointed at. 
tention to examples of past-present interrelation. 
ship, (2) student exercises designed to promote study 
and awareness of the local community, (3) a chap. 
ter telling, “What Can Each Citizen Do to Help 
Build a Better America and a Better World?” and 
(4) the stress on such vital features of American 
development as social history, Latin-American re. 
lations, and contributions of nationality groups to 
our way of life. 

In fact, the only blemish on an otherwise first. 
class job is possibly an over-proportionate space 
allotment to colonial history. 

SAMUEL POLATNICK 
Benjamin Franklin High School 
New York City 


Investing in Your Health, by Jesse F. Wu- 
LIAMS. Washington, D. C.: Consumer 
Education Study, National Association of 
Secondary-School Principals, NEA, 1946. 
56 pages, paper bound, 35 cents. 

A first reading of this booklet is disappointing. 
It requires a second reading to make it worthwhile. 
Then it becomes clear that the over-all approach 
of the authors is to help the student to plan the 
spending of his health dollars, not to attempt to 
influence his attitude toward health with a program 
below his capacity. 

The chapter “Buying Protection Against Disease,” 
“Buying Expert Care When III,” “Buying Oppor- 
tunity to Live Well,” “Buying Knowledge,” are 
inviting but, in general, give little which would 
not have already been presented by the alert 
teacher or thought about by the average student. 
Of the units, “Buying Expert Care When III” is 
most stimulating. Most teachers will remember and 
use the booklet for its bibliography. Many will 
want to close their eyes at the illustrations. 

The emphasis of the booklet upon the individual 
and the local community as the heart of the health 
program is in keeping with current health-educa- 
tion principles. 

LEONARD FoLkers, M.D. 


English—Third Course, by ALEXANDER J. 
StoppARD and MatiLpa BaiLey. New 
York: American Book Company, 1948. 
423 pages, $2.20. 

English—Third Course, following the philosophy 
of the two earlier books in the series, deals with 
the problems of communication in the utilitarian 
aspects of language work and in the aesthetic 
aspects of creative writing and of literary apprecia- 
tion. 


In writing advertisers please mention CLEARING HOUSE 
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Just Published: A book devoted 
entirely to the publicity problems of 
elementary and secondary schools: 


PUBLIC- 


SCHOOL 


PUBLICITY 


A Practical Guide for Teachers and Administrators 


By GUNNAR HORN 
Head of the English Dept. and Director of Publications 
Benson High School, Omaha, Neb. 


Foreword by BELMONT FARLEY 
Director of Press and Radio Relations, NEA 


28 humorous illustrations by 
KAY WHITE 


10 Chapters on Where to Find 
School News 


Good school-publicity stories will be turning up 
all around you after you read such chapters as 
“Classroom Stuff: Urgent,” “Pupils Are News,” 
“Teachers Are News,” “School Activities and 
Events,” “Heart Interest Always Gets Them,” 
“The Parent-Teacher Association,” ‘Extra 
School Services,” and ‘“‘News Can Be Created.” 


7 Chapters on How to Write 
School News 


Newspaper writing has its own technique—and 
here are the tricks of the reporter's trade which 
the school publicist must know. How can you 
be without such chapters as “The Lead Makes 
or Breaks the Story,” “Is It Worth a Column 
or an Inch?’’ and “Raising the Public Pulse?” 
Or the chapter on handling news photographs ? 


5 Chapters on How to Get 
Stories Published 


A city editor who read “The Editor is an Hon- 
est Man” said that if every teacher read this 
chapter and followed its sound advice, the 
amount of school publicity that gets printed 
could be doubled. Among the other chapters in 
this section is “The Student News Bureau”— 
a staff of student newsgatherers to your aid! 


5 Chapters on How to Get the School 
on the Air 


“How to Make Friends with Your Local Radio 
Station” opens this timely section on school pub- 
licity via radio—followed by “School News on 
the Air,” “Educating the Public,” ‘Entertaining 
the Public,” and “How to Build a Radio Audi- 
ence.” Reach for a postcard and order this book 
for 10-day free examination! 


10-day approval—Net prof. price, $2.80 


INOR PUBLISHING CO. 


207 Fourth Ave. 
New York 3 
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THE PEABODY JOURNAL 
OF EDUCATION 


Published bi-monthly by the Faculty of George Peabody Col- 
lege for Teachers, the JOURNAL presents representative views 
in the general field of Education. Each issue contains articles on 
the varying phases of the current situation. Each issue includes 
the Bi-monthly Booknotes, a budgeted selection of professional 


and cultural books for the teacher's library. 


Now in the Twenty-Sixth Year of Publication 


Sample copy sent on request 


Subscription price $3.00 the year 


ADDRESS 


PEABODY JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 


GEORGE PEABODY COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS 


NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 
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Reviewers Say: 


‘6 l bl 2°, “The book has . . . much to offer by way of apprenticeship to the art 
Inva ua @ sof community living. Its upwards of two hundred suggested activities 
should make it invaluable to the social studies teacher.”—Review in 

Journal of Education. 


the ways of active, enlightened citizenship.”—Review in Bulletin of 


Sy 
“Practical”: “Offers high schools a means of giving students practical instruction in 
; National Association of Secondary-School Principals. 





“Ri h’’: “Rich in suggestions, both in classroom activities and in reading and 
ic © visual aids. Senior high school teachers, regardless of how their (prob- 
lems) courses are organized, will find use for copies of this book.”— 


Review in The Social Studies. 


. “Unique”: “The outstanding contribution which this book makes to civic education 
is the description of 227 activities by means of which students can master 
some of the techniques of civic action. . . . Interesting innovations in self- 
evaluation are included in the sections of each unit called “How Am I 
Doing?” . . . Unique in its presentation of the practical activities which 
are useful in learning the techniques of political citizenship.”—Review 
by Evsert W. Burr in School Review. 


ALDRICH-MARKERT 


WE, THE CITIZENS 


Senior Problems in Civic Responsibilities 








1. How to Be a Good Citizen 11. How to Understand Constitutionality 
2. How to Cooperate with Civic Authorities 12. How to Select a Candidate 
3. How to Analyze Issues 13. How to Choose Your Political Party 
4 4. How to Be Active in Community Better- 14. How to Register and Vote 
' ment 15. How to Write to Your Congressman 
5. How to Protect Your Rights as a Citi- 16. How to Vote Taxes 
— a as . - 17. How to Serve on a Jury 
: — to Be Active in Community Politics 18. How to Judge Good Local Government 
. How to Be a Worker in Your Political ‘ oe 
Party 19. ae oo Social-Political Ter- 
> — rad — oe Soe i 20. How to Be an International Citizen 
10. How to Study Platforms 21. How to Be a Responsible Citizen 


30-day approval—List price $2.75. Single 
copies 20% discount; 4 to 29 copies, 30% dis- 
count; 30 or more copies, 40% discount. 


INOR PUBLISHING CO. 722s" 
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There is a wealth of material for the teaching of 
both functional and formal grammar, as well as 
intelligently planned units on all phases of para- 
graph and theme development, letter writing, 
speaking and listening. 

The book actually recognizes the existence of 
differences in pupils’ abilities and levels of achieve- 
ment, and makes possible individual assignments. 
There are not only diagnostic tests, but also 
remedial materials, and an invaluable handbook 
containing explanatory notes and drill exercises. 

The units are so arranged that they may be used 
separately and in any order, or chronologically to 
integrate the formal and creative aspects of the 
English program. 

Even the most experienced teacher will find 
stimulating suggestions for making pupils feel that 
learning English is a vital and important objective. 

Rose F, WEIL 
Forest Hills High School 
New York City 


Parlons Francais, by WILLIAM S. SHIELDs. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1947. 208 
pages, $1.75. 

This book is built around thirty common situ- 
ations in which the traveler in France is sure to 
find himself from the moment he lands. French 
and English conversational and incidental material 
is presented in parallel columns. The French is 
simple, idiomatic, and useful. While the book is 
intended as a class text, with helpful question- 
naires and interesting problems for preparation, a 
student who has had an elementary grounding in 
the French language will find it interesting and 
helpful for isolated use. This is as good a book 
of its kind as the reviewer has seen. 

H. Stock 
High School of Music and Art 
New York City 


En Vacances, by FLORENTINE B. JASSOGNE 
and Mitprep SrvERENCE. New York: 
Henry Holt & Company, 1948. 208 pages, 
$1.60. 

This reader about present-day French life is 
designed for high-school and college students who 
have a rudimentary knowledge of French grammar; 
it is based upon the pedagogical principle that 
reading, vocabulary, and sentence memorization, 
and questions on the reading using only the vo- 
cabulary and constructions of the corresponding 
passage, constitute an effective approach to language 
study. The authors state the general purpose of 
their book in the Preface: “to make pupils 
familiar with the ordinary modern vocabulary and 
idioms of everyday life in France through frequent 
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repetition of common words and idiomatic expra 
sions.” 

En Vacances consists of thirty-three careful) 
graded passages for which the experiences of ; 
French family during a summer vacation form , 
charming background. Some of the chapter head. 


~ 


ings will suffice to indicate the aspects treated: “Ly 


Départ,” “Alencgon,” “La Ferme,” “Les Fétes,” et, 


Worthy of mention are the aids which the authon J 


give to facilitate the students’ reading and to pro 
vide lively, interesting practice in speaking French 
Questions based upon the reading selections reveal 


“2 


consistency in the use of syntax and tenses; modified P 
reproduction (repetition of sentences with change; [ 


of number, person, tense), completion exercises, and 
English-French translation are suggestive of further 


ad apa 


drill. Also deserving of comment are the black-and. f 


white illustrations and the end maps of Paris and 
France. Nothing is said about a word-count, but we 
are informed that the “emphasis has been put on 


= 


the words and idioms that express the activities, [ 


interests, and ideas of the ‘younger set’ rather than 
those of the older generation.” 

En Vacances is a welcome addition to the texts 
for elementary French classes in which reading and 
conversation are stressed. 


EpNA LUE FURNESS 
University of Wyoming 


Human Relations in the Classroom (Course 
I), by H. EpmMunp Butts and Emiry E 
O'MALLEY. Wilmington, Del.: Delaware 
State Society for Mental Hygiene, 1947. 
222 pages, $3. 

This book achieves its purpose so admirably 
stated in the Preface: “. . . teachers need some- 
thing to help . . . their students to gain insights re 
garding . . . emotional problems.” This is it. 

The volume is a thorough textbook for teachers 
on the technique of conducting human-relations 
classes. The book is also a highly readable and 
colorful edition for the casual reader who wishes to 
be entertained or informed or both. 

The material gives the reader a back-stage view 
of the mechanics employed so successfully by the 
authors in their work in the classroom. The ma 
terial is so adeptly laid out that the reader identifies 
himself with it, and becomes the person who is en- 
deavoring to teach younger persons how to live 
together successfully. The book encompasses thirty 
sessions, complete with outlines, checklists to deter- 
mine progress of the pupils, vivid anecdotal ma- 
terial, and teacher-aid chapters which give the 
reader the philosophy and purpose of the lessons 
to follow. A series of photographs of children by 
Lisa Larsen embellishes the book. 
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IF YOU WOULD LIKE 
TO KNOW 


How people first began to add and subtract; 


Why number signs that have never been used by the Arabs are called Arabic 
numerals ; 


Why we say “three cheers” instead of “two cheers’’ or “four cheers” ; 
Why some numbers are considered lucky and others unlucky; 

How our numerals took their present shapes; 

Why we say “second” instead of “twoth” ; 


How to add and subtract with Egyptian hieroglyphics, Babylonian cuneiform 
characters, and Roman numerals; 


Why Roman numerals were used in bookkeeping until two centuries ago; 


How the Egyptians wrote fractions— 


You Will Want To Read 
NUMBERS AND NUMERALS 


A Story Book for Young and Old by David Eugene Smith and Jekuthial Ginsburg. 
This is Monograph Number 1 of a Series on “Contributions of Mathematics to 
Civilization” edited by W. D. Reeve for the National Council of Teachers of 
Mathematics. This beautifully illustrated history of the development of our pres- 
ent number system is filled with curious, useful, and amusing facts. The book is 
scholarly and yet is written in so simple a style that grade school children can 
read it with pleasure. The information found in its sixty-four sparkling pages 
lights up many obscure nooks and corners in the story of the rise of modern 
civilization. 
Price 35 cents postpaid 
Send all orders to 
BUREAU OF PUBLICATIONS, TEACHERS COLLEGE 


Columbia University, 525 W. 120th Street 
New York City 27 
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THE EATON 
BOOK-REPORT 
SYSTEM 


Designed by Harotp T. Eaton, 
A.M., Head of English Dept., High 
School, Brockton, Mass. 


Form A for Novels, Drama 


Form B for Essays, Short Stories, 
etc. 


Form C for The Book Review 

Form D for The Photoplay Re- 
view 

Form E for Biography 

Form F for Travel 


Student’s Permanent Record Card 


The system requires more think- 
ing and less writing on the part of 
the student; it asks for less read- 
ing and correcting on the part of the 
teacher. It provides a handy, cumu- 
lative, permanent record of the stu- 
dent’s reading; no more yearly or 
semi-yearly reports on the same 
books unless the teacher approves of 
the second reading and is willing to 
give credit for it. 


Ask for sample copies and see 
what an efficient time saver this is. 


Prices 
Forms, A, B, C, D, E, F 
$1.00 per hundred 


Record Cards $1.50 per hundred 


THE PALMER COMPANY 
370 Atlantic Ave. Boston 10, Mass. 








The book reveals the devices for enlightening 
children in group discussions on that most difficyy 
of subjects: the relation between conduct and drive 
between personality formation and emotional fe¢. 
ings. The understanding of such factors cannot by 
contribute to an individual’s personal happines 
and in the greater stream of human relations, 
a better world stability. The great value of th 
anecdotes related is that their compelling dramatj 
content and construction promote pupil participa 
tion in the inquiry for the cause of behavior. 

The final lesson develops, among other item 
a well-intended religious turn under the deserving 
caption, “Our Need for Faith.” In this section the 
authors frequently use the word “faith” wher 
“confidence” could well be the quality of meaning 
intended. This admixture of theology and th 
humanities could be confusing. Here Miss O'Malley 
instructs the children that “people would be mud 
happier” if “the unquestioning faith which aj 
small children seein to have” could be kept as “we 
grow up.” Those doubting Thomases who believe 
in objective maturity, self reliance, and the satis 
factions of proof would doubtless dispute Mis 
O'Malley's nostalgic reflections on childhood as de. 
feating the spirit of inquiry without which ther 
cannot be real understanding. 

The book is so sufficiently excellent that it is 
anti-climactic to mention minor grammatical and 
typographical errors which later editions can cor 
rect. 

The principles and practices set forth in this 
worthy book could be introduced to great advantage 
in more of our public and private school cur 
riculums. A second volume, Course II, on “how to 
live” was published in August. All success to it 
also! 

WILLIAM CALVIN BARGER, M.D. 
Psychiatrist, Diplomate of 
American Board of Psychiatry 


Study in Gender 


Why is a teacher always “she” 

Though half the faculty be male? 

Her class, her room, her salary— 

Why is a teacher always “she”? 

A principal, contrarily, 

Is “he,” though some in skirts may wail 

Why is a teacher always “she” 

Though half the faculty be male? 
—FLORENCE B. FREEDMAN in 
The English Journal. 
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DEMOCRACY WILL BE 
SAVED IN OUR SCHOOLS 


Make your school outstanding as 
an experience in "happy, profitable 
working-together"’ 


Give your students and teachers these helps 





ACTIVITY PROGRAMS—Current thought of leaders 


in the field of democratic group activities. 
SCHOOL ASSEMBLIES—An assembly program for 
each week of the school year, 


CLASS PLAYS—Help in selecting and staging dra- 
matic productions. 

CLASS ORGANIZATIONS—Directions for the suc- 
cessful guidance of school groups. 

FINANCING ACTIVITIES—Suggestions for finenc- 
ing student functions. 

ATHLETICS—News and ideas on late developments 
in intramural and interscholastic sports. 

DEBATE—Both sides of the current high school de- 
bate question. 

DEPARTMENT CLUBS—Instructions and aids in the 
directing of school clubs of all types. 

HOME ROOMS—ideas and plens for educative 
home room projects. 

PEP ORGANIZATIONS—Devices for stimulating 
loyalty and school spirit. 

STUDENT PUBLICATIONS—Guidence in the pro- 
duction of school newspaper and yearbook. 

PARTIES AND BANQUETS—Suggestions for edu- 
cative and wholesome social activities. 

STUDENT GOVERNMENT—Sound direction in the 


development of student sense of responsibility. 


MISCELLANEOUS ACTIVITIES—Music, commence- 
ment, point systems, etc. 


Each month School Activities will bring you timely material by 
authorities in these fields. 


Subscription price $3.00 
Subscribe now! 


School Activities 
1515 LANE STREET TOPEKA, KANSAS 
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SCHOOL NEWS DIGEST 
(Continued from page 49) 


“Miss” and “Sir.” If the U. S. teachers don’t enjoy 
the austerity program, their cold classrooms will 
give them a stiff, or frozen, upper lip. 


FINIS: Dissolution of Horace Mann School and 
Lincoln School, famous experimental schools of 
Teachers College, Columbia University, began the 
past summer with auctioning of the schools’ 15,000 
library volumes and other equipment. The schools, 
merged in 1943, were operated under a $3,000,000 
grant from the General Education Board, says the 
New York Herald Tribune. Teachers College 
wanted to use the grant for other purposes, and 
announced that the schools had outlived their use- 
fulness, and would be closed. The Horace Mann- 
Lincoln PTA fought the decision in court, claiming 
that the fund could not be diverted legally to an- 
other purpose, but lost its case in May. The Horace 
Mann School was founded in 1887, the Lincoln 
School in 1917. Beginning with the current school 
year, the building will house a New York City 
public school. 


GARB: The “Anti-Garb” Act, new North Dakota 
law, prohibits any public-school teacher from wear- 
ing in school garb denoting membership in a 


religious order, reports the New York Post. 
forming to the law, Catholic officials in the St 
have permitted nuns who teach in the publi 
schools to wear “ordinary dresses” in their classrogg 
work. 


TOO SERIOUS: When officials of Zanesvil 
Ohio, agreed to set aside a day upon which hight 
school seniors would take over the city’s offi 
reports the New York Post, unexpected thin 
happened: 

Students acting as police chief, mayor, and diy 
solicitor made a series of gambling raids. They 
confiscated illegal punchboards, seized a jar full off 
gambling slips, and broke up a poker game ig 
which 8 men were playing in the rear of a cigag 
store. ' 

The seniors ordered a fire drill to prove that if 
a fire broke out in the high-school building, the 
student body couldn't get out in time. Then the 
students acting as fire chief, city auditor, and 
safety director instituted proceedings to condemg 
the building as a fire trap. “It took the real school 
officials an hour and a half to dissuade them,” 
states the Post. 

Next day some city officials made light of the 
students’ efforts, as if they were juvenile monkey 
shines. But the students insisted that they had 
merely taken their one-day positions seriously. 








The Mathematics of Gambling 








SCHOOL SCIENCE AND MATHEMATICS 


Announces 


New and Timely Reprints 


Atomic Energy—A Play in Three Scenes 

Atomic Energy; A Science Assembly Lecture, illustrated 

Mathematical Problems from Atomic Science 

Some War-Time Developments in Chemistry 48p. ...........--..-++ 
A Scientific Assembly Program, Wonders of Science 

The Scientific Method as a Teaching Procedure 


Computations with Approximate Numbers 


Payment for reprints must accompany orders 


SCHOOL SCIENCE AND MATHEMATICS 


P.O. Box 408, Oak Park, Hl. 
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